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Preface 


In the two splendid commentaries, Locana on Dhvanyaloka and Abhinavabharati on 
Natyasastra, Abhinavagupta sets forth his theory of rasa. It is rightly regarded as his major 
* contribution not only to Sanskrit literary criticism but also to Sanskrit Aesthetics as a whole. 
M. Hiriyanna observes in his Foreword to Dr. V. Raghavan’s book The Number of Rasas: 
“The conception of rasa though it is here dealt with chiefly in its relation to poetry, is 
general and furnishes the criterion" by which the worth of all forms of fine art may be 
judged.” Elsewhere too he says: “Though the theory applies equally to all the fine arts, 
it has been particularly well-developed in relation to poetry and drama.” 


In the chapter called Rasadhyaya (Natyasastra, Ch. VI) Bharata declares: ‘na hi 
rasadrte kascid arthah pravartate’ — meaning “every activity (on the stage) is aimed at 
the creation or generation of rasa”. Immediately after this statement he sets forth his famous 
rasa-sūtra : Vibhavanubhava-vyabhicari-samyogad rasa-nispattih, that is, “out of the union 
or combination of the vibhavas (determinants), the anubhavas (consequents) and the 
vyabhicaribhavas (transitory feelings) rasa arises or is generated”. 


Now, the ancient writers on dramaturgy, whom Bharata also follows, invented an entirely 
new terminology to impress on our minds the basic distinction between real life and life 
in the creative imagination-in the realm of literature—the real world and the world of drama. 
The vibhavas, anubhavas and vyabhicaribhavas belong only to art and not to real life. They, 
however, correspond to the karanas, the karyas and the sahakarikaranas. The rasas 
correspond to the sthayibhavas (the dominant or permanent emotions.) The vibhavadis are 
therefore called alaukika (nonworldly, extraworldly or transcendental.) 


The four exponents of the rasasiitra, Bhatta Lollata, Srisankuka, Bhattanayaka and 
Abhinavagupta differ amongst themselves in their interpretation of the two words, samyoga 
and nispatti. They take the word nispatti to mean utpatti (production, generation), anumiti 
(inference), bhukti (aesthetic enjoyment) and vyakti (manifestation, suggestion) respectively. 
They understand by the word samyoga, it would seem, utpddya-utpadaka-bhava, jnapya- 
jnapaka—bhava, bhojya—bhojaka-bhava and vyangya-vyanjakabhava between vibhavadis 
and rasa respectively. That is to say, (1) The rasa is what is produced and the vibhavadis 
are the causes that produce rasa; (ii) the rasa is what is inferred and the vibhavadis are 
the characteristic marks or signs; (iii) the rasa is what is to be enjoyed (aesthetically); and 
finally (iv) the rasa is what is suggested and the vibhavadis are the factors which suggest 


the suggested meaning. 


VI 


Abhinavagupta presents the views of Lollata, Sankuka and Bhattanayaka; each view 
is followed by its criticism. Finally, he sets forth his own view in great detail. In spite 
of the criticism of the earlier writers’ views Abhinavagupta acknowledges his debt to them 
before introducing his own position. He informs us that he has built his own theories on 
the foundations laid by them; and that he has not (completely) refuted their views but only 


refined them : 


tasmat satam atra na dusitani matāni tanyeva tu Sodhitani. 


Again, in the course of the exposition of his own siddhanta he accepts the views of 
Lollata, Sankuka and Vijfianavadins in a modified form : esaiva copacaydvasthastu 
desadyaniyantranat; anukaro’pyastu bhavanugamitaya karanat; visayasdmagryapi bhavatu 
vijnanavadavalambanat. 


(“We may say equally well that it consists of a state of intensification—Lollata’s 
doctrine—using this to indicate that it is not limited by space, etc; that it is a reproduction— 
using this word to mean that it is a production which repeats the feelings — lit., “to mean 
that it is an operation temporally following the feelings.” — This is the view of Sankuka; 
and that it is a combination of different elements - this conception being interpreted in 
the light of the doctrine of the Vijnanavadin.) 


— As translated by R. Gnoli 


In view of these statements made by Abhinavagupta it was thought unnecessary to 
deal with the views of earlier writers at length in this treatise but briefly refer to them 
and concentrate on Abhinavagupta’s position in regard to rasa-nispatti (production or 
generation of rasa) and rasāsvāda (aesthetic enjoyment of rasa), the nature of rasa and 
other related matters. 


. Abhinavagupta in the two commentaries has discussed a series of questions relating 
to beauty and rasa : What is the nature of beauty ? Whether it is subjective or objective 
or subjective-cum-objective. Whether the permanent emotion itself.is rasa—sthayyeva rasah 
— or rasa is altogether different from the permanent emotion — Sthayivilaksano rasah. 
Whether rasa is sukha-duhkhatmaka, i.e, some rasas are sukhatmaka (pleasurable) and some 
others duhkhatmaka (painful). Or whether all the- rasas ae Gnandariipa (characterised by 
bliss, perfect happiness). Whether rasa 8 laukika (wordly) or alaukika (nonwordly, 
transcendental). Then there is the question of sattvikabhavas (asru=tears, sveda=perspiration, 
etc., involuntary states). Whether they are physical manifestations (jada and acetana in 
nature) or sentient (cefana) in their nature & internal ? In other words, whether the 
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sattvikabhavas are like bhavas (rati-love, hasa-laughter, etc.; and nirveda — world weariness, 
glani-physical weakness, etc.) or like anubhavas — the external manifestations of feeling 
(mental state) such as sidelong glances, a smile, etc., or whether they are of dual nature ? 
Another important question regarding rasa as discussed by Abhinavagupta, is about the 
asraya (location or seat) of rasa. Could it be the poet himself or the character (say, Rama, 
Dusyanta, etc.) or the actor who plays the role of Rama, Dusyanta, etc., or the spectator 
himself ? Further, whether the rasas are meant to provide sheer pleasure (priti) to the 
spectators or are also meant to give (moral) instruction in the four ends of human life 
(purusarthas) ? | 


Naiyayikas like Mahimabhatta vigorously oppose Anandavardhana’s newly invented | 
sabdavrtti (power or function of word) called vyanjana which is readily accepted and 
defended by Abhinavagupta, and assert that the purpose for which vyañjanā is invented 
is best served by the process of inference (anumiti, anumāna). With the sole intention of 
enabling readers to judge for themselves how far the criticism of Mahimabhatta directed 
against Abhinavagupta is fair and just, the views of Mahimabhatta on how rasas arise 
and they are enjoyed by sahrdayas are presented at the end of Abhinavagupta’s exposition. ` 


Here I take the opportunity of gratefully acknowledging my indebtedness to A. B. 
Keith, M. Hiriyanna, V. Raghavan, J. L. Masson and M. V. Patwardhan. I am especially 
grateful to J. L. Masson and M. V. Patwardhan on whose two works, one on Santarasa and 
the other on Aesthetic Rapture, | have freely drawn. 


Now it is my pleasant duty to thank, those who have helped me in bringing out this 
monograph. I am grateful to Dr. G. S. Bedagkar, formerly Professor of English, Elphinstone 
College, Mumbai and Principal, Vidarbha Mahavidyalaya, Amaravati for going through 
this monograph and making useful suggestions. I am also very happy to record my sincere 
thanks to my dear friend, Prof. Sureshbhai J. Dave for all his kind help in seeing this 
publication through. I have also great pleasure in thanking Smt. Mrudula Joshi for editorial 
assistance. I sincerely thank my friend, Shri Ashwinbhai Shah, Proprietor, his colleague Shri 
Hirabhai Vora, Saraswati Pustak Bhandar for readily agreeing to publish this monograph 
in Saraswati Oriental Series. | also thank the Printers, Dhrumil Graphics for the beautiful 


printing and attractive get up. 


V. M. Kulkarni 


Mumbai-400057 
15th May 1998. 
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SANSKRIT THEORY OF BEAUTY 


INTRODUCTION : 


In the West the theory of beauty or aesthetics or the inquiry into the charater of beauty 
in Nature as well as in art, has come to be recognised there as a regular part of philosophy. 
Western philosophers study the problem of the beautiful in relation to the good and true. 
Controversies have prevailed regarding the questions : what are the characteristics of 
beauty ? Whether it is objective or subjective, whether the artist (including the poet) as 
creating beauty must preach morality ? or whether his province is different from a preacher 
of morality ? Various theories of beauty have been propounded by Plato, Aristotle, Kant, 
Coleridge, Schopenhauer, Hegel, Croce and others. Their philosophical discussion of these 
questions makes aesthetics like ethics an important branch of philosophy. 


In India, however, the study of aesthetics does not form a branch of philosophy. It 
was carried on by a distinct class of thinkers, literary critics, who were not, generally 
speaking, professional philosophers. Naturally, they nowhere systematically discuss in 
their works the essential characteristics of art in general and of the fine arts in particular. 
They deal mainly with beauty in creative literature, one of the fine arts. Further, they 
do not explicitly or emphatically speak of the distinction between the Fine Arts and the 
“Lesser” or “Mechanical” Arts — the Fine Arts comprising Architecture, Sculpture, 
Painting, Music, Poetry (including the Drama) and Dancing, and the “Lesser” or 
“Mechaincal” or “Useful” Arts of the smith, the carpenter, the potter, the weaver, and 
others like them. According to the Western crictics, “The distinction which separates these 
two classes is based upon the fact, that broadly speaking the arts of the first class minister 
to the enjoyment of man, while those in the latter minister to his needs. They are both 
alike manifestations of the development of man; but the Fine Arts are concerned mainly 
with his moral and intellectual growth, and the Lesser Arts with his physical and material 
well-being. “Nor do they speak of the two classifications of the Arts. “The first 
(classification) divides them into the Arts of the “Eye” and the Arts of the “Ear”, 
according as they respectively use one or other of the senses of sight or hearing as their 
primary channel of approach to the mind. Thus grouped we get the arts of Architecture, 
Sculpture and Painting placed in broad contrast to the Arts of Music and Poetry. By the 
second (classification) they are arranged with reference to the greater or lesser degree 
in which they severally depend upon a material basis for the realisation of their respective 
purpose. “Nor do they venture upon a definition of Art, applicable to all the (Fine) Arts. 
They merely attempt a definition of one of the Fine Arts, namely, poetry (or Creative 
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literature as such) and investigate into the source of literary beauty. Finally, they arrive 
at the conception of rasa as the first and foremost source of Beauty in Literature. Modern 
scholars like M. Hiriyanna say “...the numerous works in Sanskrit on poetics which, 
though their set purpose is only to elucidate the principles exemplified in poetry and the 
drama, yet furnish adequate data for constructing a theory of fine art in general.” And, 
“The conception of rasa. is general and furnishes the criterion by which the worth of 
all forms of fine art may be judged.’’' There is the other view too, expressed by some 
scholars in their modern writings that in the context of other fine arts the term rasa is 
used by metaphorical extension only and the rasa theory is not applicable to other fine 
arts. There is much that could be said in favour of and against these two conflicting views. 
But without entering into this controversy let us revert to aesthetics investigation carried 
on by the Sanskrit alamkarikas in relation to the fine art of poetry (including the drama), 
which is placed among all the fine arts ‘highest in order of dignity.’ 


In the growth or development of Sanskrit literary criticism we discern two distinct 
stages : The first stage is represented by the early writers on poetics who preceded 
Anandavardhana, and the second by Anandavardhana, his able commentator Abhinavagupta, 
and reputed followers like Mammata, Visvanatha, Jagannatha and others, not so reputed. 
Bhamaha, Dandin, Ubhata, and Rudrata — these early alamkarika-s are regarded by 
common consent as the protagonists of the view that in kavya (poetry, creative literature) 
it is the alamkaras that enjoy the pride of place. They were aware of the Pratiyamana 
sense but they were not aware of Anandavardhana’s theory that pratiyam@na sense or 
dhvani is the soul — the essence of poetry. They, however, include this pratiyamana sense 
in their definitions of figures like aprastuta—prasamsa, samasokti, aksepa, paryayokta, 
etc. deal with other sources of beauty, namely, gunas like madhurya (sweetness), vrttis 
(dictions) like upanagarika (the cultured) and the like.” They fail to notice the central 
essence of kavya as their attention is concentrated for all practical. purposes on its ‘body’— 
the outward expression or externals of poetry, viz. sabda (word), and artha (sense). Certain 
forms of these are regarded as dosa—s and certain others: as; gunas; and they hold that 
what confers excellence on poetry is the absence of the one and the presence of the other. 
No doubt, there are minor differences in certain matters among these Glamkarikas. For 
instance, some like Udbhata make no distinction between gunas and alamkaras. Vamana, 
however, makes a clear distinction between them. Dandin defines and distinguishes 
between the Vaidarbha and the Gauda styles. Bhamaha holds that there are no such two 
distinct styles. These and such other minor differences apart, these Glamkarika—s reveal 


l. Art Experience 


2. Alarikarasarvasva NS edn. 1939, pp. 3-9. 
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cognate ways of thinking. We may, therefore, regard them as, on the whole, repre cnung 
the first stage in the growth of literary criticism and aesthetics. 


It is Anandavardhana, the author of DhAvanydloka, an epoch-making work, who 
completely revolutionized the Sanskrit poetics and aesthetics by his novel theory that 
dhvani (suggestion) is the soul of poetry-the very essence of creative literature. This novel 
theory he formulated and clearly expounded for the first time. His statement in the opening 
karika — “ka@vyasyatma dhvaniriti budhair yah samamnatapurvah” is not to be taken 
literally. He makes this statement with a vicw to investing it with authority. He 
distinguishes between two kinds of meaning — the vācyārtha (including the laksyartha 
or gaunartha) and the vyangyartha, the experssed or denoted meaning and indicated 
meaning on the one hand and the suggested meaning on the other and holds that the 
expressed meaning (as well as the indicated meaning) and the words in which it is clothed, 
constitute the mere body of kāvya. They together are the outward embodiment of the 
suggested meaning — the outward element of kāvya and not its inner soul-emotion. He 
attempts to estimate or judge the worth of a poem by reference to this central essence 
rather than to the expressed meaning. The words and the expressed meaning are really 
speaking, external features but these alone appealed to the earlier writers on poetics. They 
misjudged the true importance of the central essence of poetry and assigned to 
it a subordinate place. Anandavardhana concentrates his attention on the suggested 
meaning which forms the real essence of poetry. Whatever in sound (word) or sense 
subserves the poetic end in view (rasa, bhava, etc.,) is a guna; whatever does not, is 
a dosa. Dosa-s and guna-s are relative in character. There is no absolute standard of 
valuation for them. They are to be judged only in reference to the inner or suggested 
meaning which forms the poetic ultimate. 


The suggested meaning is three—fold : 


l. a bare idea, fact (vastu), 2. a figure (alamkara) and 3. rasa, bhava and the like. 
If the earlier or older alamkarika-s concentrated on an analysis of the outward expression 
of kavya, Anandavardhana occupied himself with what this expression signifies or 
suggests. The expression is important to him as only a means of pointing to the suggested 
meaning. Anandavardhana’s theory of rasadi—dhvani exactly corresponds to the Upanisadic 
doctrine of ātman. The earlier alamkarika-s mistake the body (sarira) of poetry for its 
soul (atman)-the externals of true poetry for its essence. 


Poetry versus Philosophy : 


The alamkarika—s often draw our attention to the dichotomy or distinction between 
poetry and philosophy. We have the oft—quoted verse from Bhamaha on this distinction : 
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“Even a stupid man can learn the sastra—philosophy from the teachings of the teacher. 
But poetry is only given to the person who has imaginative (or creative) genius—pratibha 
and that only once in a while.’ 


Another well-known verse, probably from Bhatta Tauta’s Kavyakautuka, now lost, 
clearly distinguishes between sdastra and kāvya, Philosophy and Poetry : 


“There are two paths of the goddess of speech : one is the sastra (Philosophy) and 
the other is kavikarma (Poetry). The first of these arises from intellectual ability (prajna) 
and the second from genius (pratibha).”* 


He (Bhatta Tauta) also refers to the twofold gift of the poet, of seeing visions of 
striking beauty (darsana) and of communicating to others through appropriate language 
the visions he sees. Rudrata defines sakti which is synonymous with pratibha as follows : 


“Sakti is that whereby in a mind, that is free from distractions, subjects of description 
always flash and words that are perspicuous shine forth.” 


RajaSekhara defines pratibhda as : 


“Pratibha” is that which causes to appear in the mind (of the poet) appropriate words, 
meanings or ideas, alamkaras, diction and style (uktimarga) and other similar things as 
well.”® He divides pratibha into two kinds: creative (karayitri — that with which poets 
are gifted) and appreciative (bhavayitri-which belongs to sahrdaya—s, sensitive and 
sympathetic -critics or readers). 


Abhinavagupta quotes the following definition of Pratibha : 


“(Creative) imagination is that form of intelligence which is able to create new 
things.”” He further adds: “the speciality of a great poet’s creative imagination consists 
in the ability to produce poetry that is endowed with beauty and clarity due to the onrush 
of emotional thrill in the heart.” Elsewhere he defines Sakti in almost identical terms.® 


The most famous definition of pratibha occurs in the following passage quoted by 
Vidyacakravartin, in his Sampradayaprakasini : 


“Smrti is that which refers to an object of the past. Mati refers to something that 
is still in the future. Buddhi deals with that which is present and prajna belongs to all 


3. Kavyalamkara 1.5 
4. g act fiat con: wei a ofan a | 
wand Taw aANT, 1 
5. Rudrata : Kavyalamkara 1.15 
6. Kavyamimamsa, Baroda edn. 1934, p. 11 
7. wa stysargiratcem Wel I-KSS, Benares edn. 1940, p. 92 
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the three times (past, present and future). Pratibha is that (form of) intelligence which 
shines with ever fresh delineations of pictures of the matters to be described with ‘ullekha’ 
or ever fresh flashs of ideas (with ‘unmesa’)” 


Mahimabhatta describes the nature of pratibha in a striking manner : 


“Pratibha is that intellectual function of the poet whose mind is concentrated (or 
fixed) on thinking about words and meanings that are appropriate to rasa (to be portrayed 
in the poem). It arises for a moment from the contact of the poet’s mind with the essential 
nature (of his own Gtman).” 


“It is that which makes the things that exist in all the three worlds seem as if they 
were right before one’s very eyes, and hence it is known as the third eye of Siva.” 


In brief, “Pratibha is that power whereby the poet sees the subjects of his poem 
as steeped in beauty and gives to his readers in appropriate language a vivid picture of 
the beauty he has seen. It is a power whereby the poet not only calls up in his reader’s 
heart the impressions of the past experiences, but whereby also he presents ever new, 
wonderful and charming combinations and relations of things never before experienced 
or thought of by the plain or ordinary man. A poet is a seer who sees visions and possesses 
the additional ‘gift of conveying to others less fortunate through the medium of language 
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the visions he has or the dreams he dreams. 


We have dwelt on pratibha for long for the simple reason that it is regarded if not 
universally, generally, as the sole cause of poetry. Whatever is touched by the magic wand— 
power of pratibha becomes a—laukika, sui generis, unique; the world of beauty, the poet’s 
creation is altogether different and distinct from our everyday world. What renders the 
poet’s creation unique is his pratibha. In other words, creative literature whose hall—-mark 
is originality is the art of pratibha (genius). And by extension we might as well say that 
like Creative Literature, Architecture, Sculpture, Painting, Music and Dancing are also 
the arts of pratibha. 


Pratibha is undoubtedly as already said, the sole cause of poetry but to appreciate 
this poetry you require a reader who is also gifted with pratibha. Abhinavagupta 


9. Reia nR 
gee whet vat ARA Fat 
Wal Aea- A aalty-) wife waa Aa | 
Testa: Aa: 

10. Vyaktiviveka ii-117-118. 

11. P. V. Kane, The History of Sanskrit Poetics, 1951 edn. pp. 334-335 
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recognises this affinity of nature between the poet and the reader of poetry when he 
declares in the mangala sloka at the commencement of Locana : 


“Victorious is the essence of speech called kavi-sahrdaya, (the inevitable pair 
involved in all aesthetic activity) the poet, the artist, and the discerning enjoyer, the 
critic.” 2 


Of the pair, the word sahrdaya cannot be easily rendered in English. It literally means 
‘one of similar heart’ — ‘one who is of the same heart’, of like heart with the poet. It 
may be taken to signify a person whose insight into the nature of poetry is, in point of 
depth, next only to that of the poet. Abhinavagupta thus defines the sahrdayas : “Those 
people who are capable of identifying with the subject matter, as the mirror of their hearts 
has been polished through constant repetition and study of poetry, and who sympathetically 
respond in their own hearts—those (people) are known as sahrdayas—sensitive spectators.” "3 


We thus find what place of supremacy pratibha enjoys in the realm of creative 
literature, one of the fine arts and we might go a step further and assert, in the sphere 
of all the fine arts. 


Poets on the Nature of Beauty : 
Everyone of us is familiar with the two oft-quoted subhasita type sloka-s : 


“There is nothing in the world which is inherently beautiful or ugly. A thing which 
one likes becomes a thing of beauty to him.” 


And 
“Curds is sweet or pleasant or agreeable to taste, so is honey, so are grapes and 


so too nectar. Of these pleasant or agreeable things that thing alone, to which he is 
attached, is a pleasant or agreeable thing to him.” 


12. Wear hfasecaret fase | | 
— KSS edn. (1940) Benares, mangala—Sloka to Locana, 4th quarter. 

3. ae) Sree fare what a À aR- 

Yi: Weal: | — ibid, pp. 38-39 NPR 
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Again, 

“What affords aesthetic repose is alone really beautiful. For, the Asoka trees are 
pleased-thrilled with rapture — (and put forth flowers) — by kicks (from beautiful young 
women.) !5 

And 

“What is not agreeable to one, one has no longing for it although it be beautiful. 
Sarojini (the lotus flower) does not indeed covet the (nectar-rayed) moon-although 
beautiful.) "s 

These poets want to drive home the truth, as they see, that beauty is not a natural 
quality of things-not a physical character of things like their size or weight or movement, 
not a property of things independently of us. It is a property lent them by the human 
mind. In other words, they, it would seem, support the view that beauty is subjective. 

But the charming subhd@sita—like arthāntaranyāsas such as Bhasa’s : 

“Beauty gladdens every eye.” " 

Kalidasa’s : 

“What indeed, is possibly not an embellishment to lovely forms ?”'* 

Bharavi’s : 

“What is beautiful needs no external beauty—aid.”" 

And, 

“Any change of the beautiful looks beautiful.’’® Or Kdalidasa’s statement in 
Malavikagnimitra : 

“Beauty under all conditions develops fresh charms. In every posture, the beauty 
of the form is always seen at an advantage.’”?! Or Bhartrhari’s observation in his 
Srngarasataka (v. 40) : 

“I truly swear that in all the seven worlds there is nothing more beautiful than 
nitambinis-(women with large and handsome hips) lovely women.”” 


15. Rareacandra : Mallika—Makaranda iii. 2, L. D. Institute or Indology, Ahmedabad, 1983 
16. ibid v4 
17. Fess Gq Wares AM | — Svapnavasavadattam ii. (p. 16) G. K. Bhat’s edn. 
18. fafta fe agoi mosi AGATA, | — Sakuntala 1-20. 
19. 4 enaA TA | — Kirātārjuniyam ĮIV-23. 
20. Tam apa fra aA 1 — ibid VILS. 
21. Hel aaka wen Mat yea | 
22. chy way ANTA, 
Tae Pata: | 
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Magha’s famous line describing the nature of ramaniyata (Beauty) : 


“Ever new winsomeness is the essential characteristic of beauty.” In other words, 
> s m = - 2223 
Beauty is what reveals or presents ever new aspects everytime it 1s contemplated. 


These arthantaranyasa—type statements, it would seem, support the view that beauty 
is objective. 


Now let us consider the view, that Glamkarikas take of beauty. 


Alamkarikas on the Nature of Beauty : 


To the older Glamkarikas (literary critics, thinkers) like Bhamaha, Udbhata, Rudrata 
who name their works as Kāvyālamkāra, alamkara is a beautiful expression, the 
distinguishing feature of poetry. According to them, even the rasas subserve beauty of 
expression, Dandin although he calls his work Kavydadarsa, ‘Mirror of Poetry’, pays the 
greatest tribute to alamkara when he unequivocally declares: 


“And whatever — junctures (sandhis) and their sub-divisions (sandhyangas), 
dramatic styles (vrttis) and their varieties (vrttyangas), characteristics or beauties 
(laksanas), (dramatic ornaments — natyalamkaras), etc., have been described at length 
in another sastra (= Bharata’s Natyasdstra) all is accepted or approved of by us as 
alamkaras.”*4 


Bhoja, after Dandin, considers gunas, alamkaras, ritis, vrttis, sandhis, 
laksanas, rasas, language, metre, form of composition namely epic, drama, etc., as 
alamkara. Kuntaka, who describes his work as Kavyalamkara, regards his Vakrokti as 
continuation of alamkara. It is Vamana who names his work Kavyalamkarasitrani, and 
who follows Dandin, realises the full significance of the term alamkara and says 
explicitly : 

“Alamkara is Beauty.”?5 


So, Sanskrit alamkarasastra (Sanskrit Poetics) in a sense-in a very limited sense— 
would correspond to the Western name Aesthetics which embraces the critical apperciation 
of literature and other fine arts including sculpture, painting and music. 


The words for beauty are saundarya, camatkara, carutva, sobha, ramaniyata. The 
words vicchitti, vaicitrya and vakrata finally mean beauty. 


Anandavardhana uses very often the word caru for the beautiful and Abhinavagupta 
frequently uses the words caru, sundara and saundarya with reference to poetry in his 


23. aM am aaa wea BE A: | — Sisupalavadha IV. 17. 
(24. JA WAG aI | 
aaah Aega F: Il — Kavyadarsa 11.367. 
25. aAadargTE | — Kavyalamkarastitrani 1.1.2. 
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commentary Locana on Anandavardhana’s Dhvanyaloka. Anandavardhana and 
Abhinavagupta say explicitly that what makes a poem is ‘beauty’ and not merely dhvani 
(although dhvani is called the essence-the soul of poetry). In the course of his Vrtti on 
III.-33 Anandavardhana says that the suggestiveness intended by him, namely that which 
is a real source of beauty-that which can afford aesthetic repose (to the reader) is not 
present in such examples as gangayam ghosah, agnirmanavakah and “maiicah kroSanti” 
(Cots cry) because they do not possess sufficient beauty-they are not sources of beauty. 


Thus what is essential to poetry is the creation of beauty. Abhinavagupta fully agrees 
with Anandavardhana when he says : 


“Objection : How can there be a secondary use of words without suggestion, for 
earlier you yourself said ‘mukhyam vrttim parityajya’ etc. There is no secondary usage 
of words without a purpose, and you yourself have said that the function of vyanjana 
is always responsible for conveying the element in the form of the purpose (of the 
secondary usage). In order to answer this objection, Anandavardhana says that the 
suggestiveness intended by him, namely that which can afford aesthetic repose (to the 
reader) is not present (in such examples as gangayam ghosah and agnirmanavakah) 
(because they do not possess sufficient beauty). s Earlier, while commenting on 
Dhvanyaloka 1.1. Abhinavagupta has already said : 


“Dhvani is essentially extremely lovely-beautiful. And this essential feature of 
dhvani distinguishes it from secondary usage. For in the examples of secondary usage 
like ‘the boy is a lion’, ‘there is a settlement of cowherds on Ganga,’ there is no beauty 
at all.”?’ 


Again in the course of commenting on Dhvanyaloka 1.13 (P. 105) Abhinavagupta 
notes that beauty is really essential to poetry : 


“As for what has been said (by a critic) : Then the perception of beauty will be 
the soul of poetry’, we actually accept this. The only dispute—between you and us-is about 
the name (namely, whether to call this ca@rutvapratiti or to call it dhvani.).”* 


“Beautiful” means ‘that which gives rise to aesthetic repose’. In its absence the 
function of suggestion does not unfold itself, because, recoiling backwards, it comes to 
rest in the literal sense itself (i.e. it spends its power in justifying the literal sense). It 


. 26. Locana, p. 432. 

27. ‘aRt sft m aR — T fe feet ag:’, ai N: gea a fR | 
— Locana,.p. 37 

28. aed ‘recente FER Ka! oft maa wa | at aes fare Shi | 


— Locana, p. 105. 
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is like a man who sees heavenly wealth for one moment only, and the next moment 


9229 


it is gone. 

These passages from Locana incidentally provide us with Abhinavagupta’s definition 
of beauty in the context of poetry, one of the fine arts : Beauty is that which gives rise 
to aesthetic respose. This defimition could be made applicable to other fine arts as well. 


Jagannatha defines beauty ag follows : 
Ramaniyata ca lokottarahladajanaka—jnana—gocarata | 
Jagannatha’s view about beauty may be stated in simple language as follows : 


“Beauty (ramaniyata or saundarya) produces non-worldly, extra-worldly (different 
from our everyday worldly experience) aesthetic delight. Camatkara or camatkrti is 
another name for this non-worldly (aesthetic) delight. This delight is directly experienced 
by the sensitive, sympathetic and responsive reader—spectator—sahrdaya. So according to 
Jagannatha, “Beauty is what produces aesthetic delight (when the sensitive reader or 
spectator contemplates on it or mentally views it or gazes upon it.)” This definition 
deserves comparison with the definition of Thomas Aquinas : 


“Beauty is what pleases in the mere contemplation. ”?! 


The view of Anandavardhana and Abhinavagupta as to whether beauty is subjective 


or objective : 


A perusal of relevant passages from Dhvanyāloka and Locana, it would seem, does 
not support either of the two views about beauty. These passages are collected here below 


for ready reference : 
1. Anandavardhana declares : 


“Just as beauty in women, when looked at attentively, is an altogether different thing, 
is the very nectar to the eyes of the sahrdayas even so is the suggested sense—an 
altogether different thing from the conventional/denoted sense and the figurative/meta- 
phorical sense.” 


29. Feet faa, Ted We awa AA, wena area wa faa: 
aoge agea | — Locana, p. 433. 
30. (3) TMM a Aae I AA EE: AAA: 
agaaa RAN: | — Rasagangadhara, KM edn., p. 4. 


(a0) tied a ARE | RAAN: wee: | _ Ibid, p. 157. 
31. The Theory of Beauty by E. F. Carritt, University paper backs, Methuen : London, p. 6. 
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Abhinava expands this idea thus : 


“Beauty is certainly/truly a different thing from (the beauty of the various/individual 
parts; it is but what is revealed through the arrangement or shape or form of these 
various/individual parts. Beauty is not merely the absence of any defect in the parts or 
their decoration with ornaments. For we find the sahrdayas describing a certain woman 
as “This one is utterly devoid of beauty even though she be endowed with limbs that 
are free from defects like “being squint-eyed’ (or, being one-eyed) when looked at 
attentively and even if she be decorated with ornaments and, describing some other woman 
as. “This one is verily the moonlight oozing (or distilling) the nectar of loveliness even 
though she may not be completely free from some defect or another, and may not be 
decorated with ornaments. ”?? 


Here we clearly find that beauty is spoken of as a quality of women; and it causes 
pleasure to the perceiver—-sahrdaya. 


Although Abhinava when commenting on Anandavardhana, defines beauty with 
reference to women, his definition can very well be applied to literary beauty as well. 


2. Elsewhere Anandavardhana asserts that an alamkara (like upamā) is universally 
known as the source of beauty. All alamkaras truly become so if they are used as 
subservient to rasa etc., which is the very soul (or the essence) of kavya. Abhinavagupta 
comments on this as follows : “Upamd embellishes the literal sense. However, this literal 
sense, when endowed with excellence by upama (or any other alamkara), serves to suggest 
(rasadi-)dhvani. So really speaking the dhvani-atma is alamkarya. The ornaments like 
bracelet, keytira, etc., when put on one’s person embellish the sentient person by 
suggesting his particular mental condition—appropriate or inappropriate. For instance, a 
dead body when decorated with almkaras does not shine as the soul has departed from 
the body. An ascetic if he puts on ornaments such as a bracelet of gold etc., becomes 
a laughing—stock, as in his case the mental condition of a lover is inappropriate. As far 
as the body is concerned the question of propriety or impropriety does not arise. It is, 
therefore, one’s self alone that is alamkarya as one proudly feels I am splendidly 
decorated.’ 


Anandavardhana and Abhinavagupta clearly point out that the figures like upama, 
rupaka, etc., must possess the characteristic of beauty (caruta). If they are devoid of this 
element of beauty they have no place in poetry. Poetry attains beauty when it embodies 
suggested sense in the form of rasa; this rasa consists of pure pleasure, joy, or delight 
and it (alone affords aesthetic repose or restful joy (visrantidhama).™ 


32. See Locana pp. 49-50. . 
33. Dhvanyaloka Il, p. 197 Locana, pp.197-198. 
34. Dhvanydaloka Ill, pp. 472-473. 
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3. The phrase ‘gangayam ghosah’ (A cowherd settlement on the Ganga), is obviously, 
as it stands, absurd: abhidha (the power of denotation) gives no sense, and we are obliged 
to find a transferred sense (by resorting to Jaksana). Laksand gives us the sense of a village 
on the bank of the Ganga. Further, by such a phrase deliberately used in poetry there 
is brought to us a sense of the purity and coolness of the village. This sense is not given 
either by abhidha or laksana but by a new power of suggestion, vyañjanā, which is derived 
from the poet’s purpose (prayojana) in using the phrase. But Anandavardhana and 
Abhinavagupta insist that mere suggestion is not enough to make a true poem. What makes 

a true poem is beauty; and this beauty must be such as to afford the reader aesthetic 
repose (visranti-sthana). Abhinavagupta when distinguishing dhvani (suggestion) from 
the secondary usage (bhakta) observes : “There is absolutely no beauty in such secondary 

- usages : ‘the boy is a lion’ or ‘the village on the river Ganga’.”’ In these and other similar 
examples “the boy is a fire”, “the cots cry” there may be present slight touch of beauty. 
But these examples do not possess sufficient beauty-beauty sufficient enough to afford 
aesthetic repose to the sahrdaya. In one word, Anandavardhana and Abhinavagupta insist 
on the creation of beauty as vital to poetry. Abhinavagupta notes this essential characteristic 
in his Locana : “As for what has been said (by some critic) : ‘Then the perception of 
beauty will be the soul of poetry’, we actually accept this. The only dispute is about the 
name (nāmni khalvayam vivadah !)”35 


Now, carutvapratiti (perception of beauty) presupposes existence of objective beauty 
due to a beautiful suggested sense and its perception or cognition by a sahrdaya. 


4. The erotic, being the source of the greatest pleasure, is the sweetest of all 
sentiments : 


“The mental impression (vasand, samskara) of love, in the case of lower animals, 
men and gods, is permanent and accompanies their soul in its migration from one birth 
to another. Hence there is none who does not feel interested in the matter of love. Even 
an ascetic, who has renounced all worldly things is moved by a poem, imbued with love, 
and appreciates and enjoys it. This is why the erotic sentiment is called the sweetest. 
For, a person, whether wise or otherwise, whether healthy or sick, longs for the essence 
of candied sugar, etc., as soon as it falls on his tongue.” 


In another context, Abhinavagupta amplifies the idea of an ascetic enjoying a love- 
poem by citing a striking example : “For it is not true that a man without passion must 
see things topsy turvy. If he hears the sounds of a lute he does not after all think that 


he has heard the raucous (harsh sounding) crowings of a crow.” This statement implies 
—— E e eee 


35. See f.n. 28 on page no. 9. 
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that the sounds of a lute are inherently beautiful and that they are also perceived as 
beautiful even by a passionless ascetic.”?® 


5. Following Bharata who brings in the analogy of sadava beverage and gourmet 
(fastidious eater) savouring tasty food, Abhinavagupta gives the analogy of a meat—dish 
and a sweet-dish, prepared by an unskilled cook, and a fastidious eater : “... There is 
no perception or cognition of rasa as in a special meat-dish prepared by an unskilled 
cook.” An objector might say : “Just as a sweet dish (sikharini-a dish of curds and 
molasses mixed with spices) prepared by an unskilled cook on account of its inherent 
deliciousness tastes very well even so the said meat-dish might taste delicious.” 
Abhinavagupta replies that when tasting the said sweet-dish, the fastidious eaters do not, 
merely on the basis of the knowledge of the sweet-dish exclaim in wonder “oh! how 
delicious to taste is this sweet-dish !” They only say, “its ingredients curds, sugar and 
spices have not been properly mixed.”?7 


All the above passages speak of a sahrdaya who perceives beauty that is a property 
or quality of things—thus attesting to the self-evident truth that it takes two, a subject 
and an object, to make beauty. So, according to these Sanskrit theorists, Beauty is by 
nature subjective-cum—objective. 


In other words, perception of beauty is a bipolar phenomenon, being the result of 
the operation of a highly responsive, sensitive mind on an inherently beautiful thing. 
Sanskrit theorists, it would seem, support Alexander who wrote : 


“Some there are, who believe beauty to be a character which belongs intrinsically 
to the beautiful object and is merely observed or discovered by us.’>8 As against this 
we have the statement by Lipps: “Aesthetic pleasure is an enjoyment of our own activity 
in an object.” The two views seem mutally exclusive. But they can be harmonised. “To 
the extent that the power to yield delight is the generic quality of objects of art, it seems 
to be an objective feature. But delight is an inward reality in the relisher (= the sahrdaya). 
Beauty is objective when the beautiful object can evoke delight again and again. But 
the individuals who confront it should have the right sensibility.” Disinterested relishing 
of the rasa which the poet has embodied in a poem is possible for a sahrdaya since there 
is the basic identity of human nature between individuals—here the poet and the reader 


36. 3 fe aaah far aa wale l a ae Aa aR R | 
— Locana, p. 488. 

37. Locana, pp. 496—497. 

38. Alexander : Beauty and other Forms of Value. . 

39. Sanskrit Poetics : A Critical and Comparative Study by Krishna Chaitanya, Publishing 
House, Bombay, 1985, p. 55. 
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of like heart with the poet. Admittedly, sensitivity or poetic sensibility varies widely 
between individuals but the reaction and experience of all true sahrdayas, when they enjoy 
disinterestedly the aesthetic emotion, is almost identical and this proves indisputably the 


objective nature of beauty. 
The Nature of rasa : 


Now, the greatest source of beauty in literature, is, accoding to Anandavardhana and 
Abhinavagupta, the depiction or portrayal of emotional situation which gives a sahrdaya 
aesthetic rapture of rasa. “The word ‘rasa’ primarily means ‘taste’ such as sweetness; 
and by a metaphorical extension, it has been applied to aesthetic experience. The point 
of the metaphor is that, as in the case of a taste like sweetness, there is no knowing of 
rasa apart from directly experiencing it. Rasa experience is predominantly emotional. 
It naturally differs according to the specific kind of emotion portrayed—love, sorrow, fear, 
wonder and the like. Rasa is, however, in its intrinsic nature but one and its so called 
varieties are only different forms of it due to difference in their respective psychological 
determinants. In its fundamental character rasa signifies an emotion, experienced by itself 
transcending the subject-object relation. Rasa-experience consists in an ideal revival in 
the reader’s mind of an emotion like the one depicted in the poem which lies latent in 
the sahrdaya. Being a revival it necessarily goes back to his past experience. This past 
experience serves as the centre round which the reconstruction takes place. He imaginatively 
reconstructs in his mind the whole situation as it has been depicted by the poet and enjoys 
it. In this aesthetic experience the reader or spectator forgets himself altogether and 
experiences pure joy or delight.’ 


Abhinavagupta provides a philosophical foundation for this theory of rasa. “Reduced 
to its bare essentials the theory is as follows : Watching a play or reading a poem for 
the sensitive reader (sahrdaya) entails a loss of the sense of present time and space. All 
worldly considerations for the time being cease. Since we are not indifferent (tatastha) 
to what is taking place, our involvement must be of a purer variety than we normally 
experience. We are not directly and personally involved, so the usual medley of desires 
and anxieties dissolve. Our hearts respond sympathetically (hArdayasamvada) but not 
selfishly. Finally the response becomes total, all-engrossing, and we identify with the 
situation depicted (tanmayibhavana). The ego is transcended, and for the duration of the 
aesthetic experience, the normal waking “I” (aham) is suspended. Once this actually 

happens, we suddenly find that our responses are not like anything we have hitherto 
experienced, for now that all normal emotions are gone, now that the hard knot of “self- 
ness” has been untied, we find ourselves in an unprecedented state of mental and 


40. Based on Art Experience. 
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emotional calm. The purity of our emotion and the intensity of it take us to a higher 
level of pleasure than we could know before-we experience sheer undifferentiated bliss 
(anandaikaghana).”™ 


And this absorption results in the aesthetic’rapture of rasa. 


About the content of kavya : 


Anandavardhana says in the third Uddyota : 


“Jn the province of kavya where we perceive suggested sense, the notions of satya 
(truth) and asatya (falsehood) are meaningless. To examine kavya through the well-known 
pramanas (means of valid knowledge) would simply lead to ridicule.” 


He means to say that things in kavya have no place in the everyday world of space 
and time, and owing to this lack of ontological or physical status the question of reality 
or unreality does not apply to them. That, however, does not mean they are unreal. In 
fact, the distinction of existence or non-existence does not at all arise in their case. 


Abhinavagupta elucidates this passage of Anandavardhana by citing a dissimilar 
example (vaidharmya-dystanta) : 


“We are not to examine these statements in kāvya. as to whether they are true and 
consider whether they command us to do something as the Vedic sentences enjoining 
agnistoma sacrifice do. They simply directly contribute to giving aesthetic delight (and 
only indirectly to refining or influencing our character and culture of mind and heart). 
It is essentially of the nature of alaukika camatkara.”” 


It is evoked in a reader when a vastu or alamkara or rasadi; is/are portrayed by 
the poet in his kavya. The rasadi-dhvani is given the place of supremacy as it is the 
source of the highest delight next only to that of Brahma-trealisation. Naturally, emotions 
are the central theme and content of kavya according to both Anandavardhana and 
Abhinavagupta, the two greatest aestheticians India has so far produced. 

About the method of kavya : 

Anandavardhana regards “<abdarthau” (word and sense) as only the outer vesture 

of kāvya and emotion as its “atman”. Now emotions are never conveyed by the mere 


naming of them. They can be conveyed only indirectly through an appropriate portrayal 
of their causes and effects. This indirect method of conveying rasas is called ‘dhvani’ 
iN Se ee x 


41. Santarasa and Abhinavagupta s Philosophy of Aeshetics, Introduction (p. VII). by 
J. L. Masson and M. V. Patwardhan, Bhandarkar Oriental Res. Institute, Poona, 1969. 

42. Dhvanyaloka, p. 455. 

43. Locana, p. 455. 
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(suggestion, suggestiveness). This method is extended to two other spheres of theme of 
kavya, viz. vastu (a fact, a bare idea) and alamkara (figure of speech). Both vastu—dhvani 
and alamakara-dhvani can be parapharased but rasddidhvani can never lend itself to 
paraphrase. The beauty lent by suggested sense is the greatest alamkara of poetic speech 
just like bashfulness of women. 


Abhinavagupta too upholds this method of dhvani as propounded by Anandavardhana. 
In the course of his exposition he often draws our attention to ‘gopanasarasaundarya ’, 
and in one passage he compares dhvani to a beautiful and noble lady’s breasts partly 
covered and partly revealed. 


“This simile on account of its sheer beauty and aptness became famous in later 
alamkara literature. At one place he makes a perceptive remark : What charm is there 
if the sense to be conveyed is directly or openly conveyed by the power of denotation ? 


Anandavardhana boldly declares that dhvani (suggestion) is kavyasya Gtmd (the soul, 
the very essence of poetry, creative literature). It may present itself in the form of vastu 
or alamkara or rasa@di. He is perfectly aware of the importance of rasadhvani. But it 
is Abhinavagupta who gives it the pride of place and asserts that the other two dhvanis 
are only its aspects, and that they are not really valuable in themselves but only in so 
far as they lead to rasadi-dhvani.’“ 


When commenting on the word (dhvaneh svaripam) atiramaniyam’ from 
Anandavardhana’s Vriti he rightly observes: “By this expression he points out the 
difference of dhvani from (and its superiority to) the bhākta (the secondary usage) : There 
is hardly any beauty in these examples of secondary usages : ‘simho batuh’ (the boy is 
a lion), ‘Gangayam ghosah’ (there is a settlement of cowherds on the river Ganga).” 
Why these and such other examples lack beauty and why they do not deserve the title 
kavya he explains in another passage.“ 


The Objector : Thus the sentence ‘“‘the boy is a lion” might constitute as the soul 
if the form of suggestion is present in it. 


The Siddhantin : If so, you will have to call a jar ‘living’ for ātman which is 
all—pervasive is also present in it. . 


The Objector : If the soul is possessed of a body endowed with various organs 
etc., then only it is called ‘living’ and not any kind of body. 


44. Locana p. 85. 
45. Locana p. 37, P. 59. 
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The Siddhantin : If the soul of dhvani (suggestion) is invested with a body consisting 
of words and meanings that are beautiful on account of the presence 
of gunas (excellences) and alamkaras (figures of speech) 
appropriate to the particular (rasa-) dhvani, then we call those 
sabda and artha as kavya (sabdarthau kavyam). 


In conclusion, carutva-pratiti (perception of beauty) is the very soul or the essence 
of poetry (creative literature). This perception of beauty presupposes the existence of 
objective beauty due to a beautiful suggested sense and its perception by a sensitive reader 
or spectator. The subjective-cum-objective nature of beauty is suggested, when 
Abhinavagupta says in the mangalasloka to his Locana : 


Sarasvatyas tattvan kavi-sahrdayakhyam vijayate 1 


ne oou E 
46. I, especially acknowledge my deep debt of gratitude to the authors of the following . 
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J. L. Masson and M. V. Patwardhan : Santarasa and Abhinavagupta's Philosophy of 
Aesthetics And, Aesthetic Rapture Vol. I : Text, Vol. II : Notes. 
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BHARATA’S CONCEPT OF BHAVA 


Bharata in his saigraha-karika (Natyasastra' V1.10) enumerates the main subjects 
of Natyasastra, viz., rasas, bhavas, etc. After dealing with rasas he takes up for treatment 
bhavas. He mainly deals with eight sthayibhavas, thirty-three vyabhicaribhavas and eight 
sattvikabhavas, in all forty-nine bhāvas.? 

Incidentally he defines vibhavas and anubhavas which are absolutely jada or acetana 
that is insentient-devoid of consciousness. 


Bhava : At the outset of the chapter he informs us that bhavas are so called as they 
suggest or manifest the kavyartha i.e. rasa connected with dramatic representation that 
is involuntary (sattva) and that which uses speech (vak) and that which uses the body 
(anga) i.e., gestures and bodily movements and that which uses costume, (a@harya) not 
clearly mentioned but implied. In this connection he then cites two traditional verses : 


L A bhava is so named as it brings to the consciousness of the spectators 
(or causes them to experience) the kavyartha, that is rasa, brought forth by the vibhavas 
(determinants) and manifested through anubhdvas (consequents) and sattvikabhavas 
(involuntary states), and by dramatic representation that uses speech (vak) and that which 
uses the body (afga.) 


2. A bhava is so called bacuase it manifests the emotions or internal feelings of the 
poet through acting of involuntary states (e.g. tears, perspiration, etc.) and through 
dramatic representation of words (vak), gestures, bodily movements and facial changes 
(lit. colour of the face — mukharaga). 


Bharata derives the word bhava “from the causative of bhi, to be, which may be 
intended in two different meanings, that is “to cause to be" (viz. bring about, create, etc.) 
and “to pervade’. According to the first meaning that which is brought about are the 
purposes of poetry, kavyartha, that is the rasas. ..... According to the second meaning these 
are so called because they pervade the minds of spectators as any smell does.” 


1. Natyasastra of Bharata Muni with Abhinavabharati by Abhinavagupta, Vol. I, Fourth 
Edition, Oriental Institute, Vadodara, 1992. 

2. care sar: eae: | afer afar: | À eas sf Aer: | WAR merana 
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As they cause the rasas relating to various kinds of dramatic representation (to 
pervade the minds of spectators) they are called bhavas by those who produce a drama. 
(Ibid, VII.3) 

“The word vibhava has the meaning of distinct or clear knowledge. The words 
vibhava, karana, nimitta and hetu are synonymous. As words, gestures and bodily 
movements and the dramatic representation of involuntary states (connected with the 
manifestation of kavyartha, rasas) are clearly determined by this (vibhavyate anena) it 
is called vibhava. Vibhavita is synonymous with vijfata.” — (Ibid. p. 340) 

Anubhava : “Anubhava is so called because the dramatic representation based on 
words (vak) gestures and bodily movements (a/ga) and involuntary states (sattvikabhava) 
causes (the spectators) to experience (the corresponding emotion)." In this regard there 
is a verse : l 

“Since the kāvyārtha (rasa) is made to be experienced by dramatic representation 
using speech (vak) and gestures and bodily movements (a/ga), the term anubhava 
(consequents) is therefore used. It is connected with the flourish of hand—gesture (sakha) 
as well as the gestures of the major and minor limbs of the body.” (Ibid, p. 345) 


Now, in everyday life vibhava is not called vibhava but karana (cause). In the same 
way in everyday life anubhava is not called anubhava but karya (effect). These 
designations, vibhava and anubhava which we do not use in everyday life, are indications 
of the alaukika nature of rasa. 

In regard to vibhavas and anubhavas Bharata remarks : 

The vibhavas and anubhdavas are well known [as karana and karya]. They closely 
follow human nature. Hence their definitions are not given — not explained and this is 
for avoiding prolixity. 

Incidentally, Bharata does not limit the number of vibhdvas — and anubhavas unlike 
that of sthayi-vyabhicari — and sattvika-bhavas which are unalterably fixed as eight, thirty 
three and eight respectively. 


This verse, especially its frist half, is variously interpreted : 


(i) M. Ghosh thus translates the first half : 


“The State proceeding from the thing which is congenial to the heart is the source 
of the sentiment”.... (P. 120) 
(ii) Bharata-Natya—Manjari translates it as : 

“The emotional state pertaining to the art-content (artha) which evokes a hearty 
communion is the source of rasd,..... >» And adds a note : 
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=) 


‘Rasodbhavah’ must be interpreted ‘rasasya udbhavah, utpattisthanam, kāraņam va 
and as going with bhavah, in keeping with Bharata’s earlier pronouncement that rasas 
arise from bhdvas. — (p. 101) 


(ii) The authors of Santarasa‘ translate it thus : 


“The externalisation (bhava) of that emotion (artha) which makes an appeal to the 
heart is the source (udbhava) of rasa. — (p. 78 fn. 4) 


(iv) Abhinavagupta cites the verse in support of his definition of sahrdayas : 


“Those people who are capable of identifying with the subject matter, as the mirror 
of their hearts has been polished through constant repetition and study of poetry, and who 
sympathetically respond in their hearts — those (people) are what are known as sensitive 
readers.” 


(v) Keeping in mind the comments of the commentary Balapriya’ the verse may be 
translated as follows : 


Constant relishing (bhava = bhavana — hirantara—carvana) of the subject matter 
(viz., the vibhavas etc.,) which makes an appeal tq the heart is the source of rasa 
(rasodbhava) The body (of the sahrdaya) is pervaded by it (i.e., the rasa) as 
drywood by fire. That is why they are external manifestations of the sattvikabhavas 
(involuntary states) like romāñca or pulaka (horripilation) or (goose-flesh), sveda (sweat) 
and the like. 


Dr. K. Krishnamoorthy differs with the author of the Balapriya commentary and for 
that matter even with Abhinavagupta. According to him, the-connoisseur's appreciative 
response to poetry was not called rasa by Bharata or his early interpreters. They rightly 
termed it only as hrdayasamvada. He cites Bharata's above verse and translates it in his 
own way, influenced, however by the Locana-Kaumudi® and finally observes : 


“It appers to me that the metaphor here need not be taken literally to refer to body 
„Of the sahydaya, as it is usually done; but understood to refer to the body of a literary 


4. Santarasa by J. L. Masson, M. V. Patwardhan, BORI, Poona, 1969, p. 78, f.n. 4. 


5. asesfai a: AAA... afesz: Vea ANIRAI S: | TA wa: eT PRATT | 
Wise: adea Tetra: I Afen | tres gangi | aeaa 
SNAG | Ad Va Yeornrenfarita: | 
— Dhvanyaloka—-Locana with “Balapriya” commentary, Banaras, 1940, p. 39. 


6. New Bearings of Indian Literary Ti heory and Criticism by Dr. K. Krishnamoorthy, B. J. 
Institute of Learning and Research, Ahmedabad-9, p. 48 


. 
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work as a whole. Bharata is not talking of the sahrdaya at the commencement of his 
seventh chapter but of bhava in drama. This context should not be ignored.’ 


A close look at the verse would reveal that its first half is concerned with the rasa— 
nispatti whereas the second half with its enjoyment by a sahrdaya. 


Sthayibhava : In the ‘authentic’ text of Bharata’s Natyasastra®’ we do not find the 
term sthayibhava defined. The following verse is generally accepted as the definition of 
sthayibhava 

aan waa wT ae Aas aE | 
a RA N: wart we: Sa AM: Il 

Now, in the Baroda edition referred to above this verse and seven and a half verses 
succeeding it are presented in round brackets between the verses 119 and 120, and without 
numbering them, thus indicating that they are later interpolations or insertions in the 
Seventh chapter of Bharata's Natyasastra called Bhavadhyaya. 


There is however a sort of internal evidence to believe that a few of them at 
least may be genuine. That apart, we have convincing evidence to declare that 
Abhinavagupta considered the above verse “bahinam samavetanam’ etc., to be a genuine 
part of Bharata’s text. For he himself, when commenting on Dhvanyaloka, 1.24 
explicitly says © i 


qaaa AR: 


Taras Tasers T aia fade fc ‘faq craafar 1... (p. 386) 

Translation: : “At the end of Bharata’s chapter on the bhāvas is this verse : 

Of many [rasas] which are used in the same work the one whose form is [of] large 
[compass] should be considered the abiding (sthayin) rasa; the others, the ‘transient’ 
(saficarin) rasas. 

According to what is stated in this verse, a state of mind (cittavrtti) that extends 
over the basic plot must necessarily appear as “abiding”, whereas that which accomapanies 
only an incident in the plot will appear as “transient.” Thus there is no contradiction in 
an abider — transient (= principal-subordinate) relation:between them at the time when 
eee 

7. Tbid, p.26. 

8. Vide fin. 1 on page no. 18. 

9. Vide the edition of Dhvanyaloka referred to in fin. 5 on page no. 20. 
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they are relished in the form of rasas. This is how some people (In the term “some people” 
Abhinavagupta apparently includes himself) have explained the verse.” 


But others understand the verse differently....... According to them its literal 
interpretation is : “Of many bhavas (emotional states) in their form of states of mind 
(cittavriti), that one whose form is found to be large is the sthayibhava (the abiding 
emotion) and it is a ‘rasa’ because it is capable of being made into a rasa; the others 
are called, transient.” 


There is a third interpretation also : “Of many [bhāvas] which are used in 
the same work, the one whose form is [of a] large [compass] should be considered 
as the ‘abiding’ bhava of [or in, or with] the rasa; the others as the ‘transient’ 
[bhāvas].” 

This passage from Abhinavagupta’s Locana clearly shows that Abhinavagupta held 
that the present verse was a genuine part of Bharata’s text of Natyasastra. 


Now, Bharata lists eight sthayibhavas (permanent, abiding or dominant emotions). 
They are the basic and vital element in the production of rasa (rasa-nispatti). They 
dominate all other transient emotions or mental states and persist throughout the drama 
amid their variations. According to Bharata, the sthayibhava stands to the other bhavas 
in the position of a king to his subjects'’ or a master to his pupils. '? 


Some neo-moderns (nava-navinah) have taken exception to Abhinavagupta’s 
describing these sthayibhavas as worldly (/aukika) permanent emotions when Bharata 
has used the term strictly in its technical meaning (a dominant emotion which 
persists throughout the drama amid the variations of the transient feelings. The criticism 
of ‘nava-navinah’ ignores Abhinavagupta’s own view of aesthetic experience. For a 
‘clear exposition of his own view of rasa it was necessary for him to explain the worldly 
nature of the sthayibhavas like rati, Soka, etc. The names of permanent emotions in 
life and literature (particularly dramatic literature) are the same and not different as 
in the case of hetu or karana, karya and sahakari or sahacari (karana) which are 
called vibhava, anubhava and vyabhicaribhava respectively in the field of the rasa 
theory. Possibly, this is responsible for the confusion of the neo-moderns. 


In his Locana on Dhvanyaloka 1.4 Abhinavagupta observes : 


(“When Bhattanayaka) on his part says that extraordinary deeds of Rāma (such 
as building a bridge over the ocean, etc.) do not win sympathetic response from 


10. The Dhvanyaloka of Anandavardhana with the Locana of Abhinavagupta, translated 
by D. Ingalls, J. L. Masson and M. V. Patwardhan, (HOS-49), 1990, pp. 511-515. 
11-12. aA en aa: Rra a gen Te: | 
Ud fe ada ara: tart aefa 11 — Natyasastra, VII. 8 
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everybody, he is being very rash indeed. For minds are characterised as possessing 
a great variety of latent impressions (vasana). As has been said : “Vasands are endless 
because desire is eternal” (Yogasutra IV.10). Although separated by births (jati), place 
(desa) and time (kala) nonetheless there is a correspondence between memory and 
samskaras (i.e., though several lives intervene, vāsanās still give rise to instinctive 
reactions to external situations.)” — (Ibid IV.9)" 


Again, in Abhinavabharati Vol. 1 p. 276 (4th edn. 1992) Abhinavagupta examines 
each one of the nine sthayibhavas and shows how every living being, right from his 
birth is endowed with these nine forms of consciousness (mental states.) of permanent 
nature. For example, in accordance with the maxim — ‘everyone seeks pleasure and 
avoids pain’, all beings are eager to taste or enjoy pleasure (rati). He concludes : “There 
exists no living being who is devoid of the vāsanās or samskaras (latent impressions 
of these nine mental states). All we can say is that in someone one of these mental 
states may predominate, in someone else it may not predominate to the same extent.” 


From these passages it would seem that according to Abhinavagupta, vasands or 
samskaras are the same as sthayibhavas. Incidentally, it may be noted that in Kalidasa’s 
famous subhasita—like arthantaranyasa ‘bhavasthirant jananantara—sauhrdani, 
bhavasthira is the same as sthayibhava. 


Now, when one watches the performance of a play in which, say, the sthayibhava 
rati predominates, one’s corresponding sthayibhava rati lying latent is awakened or 
activated by the powerful impact of the vibhavas, etc. After it is activated there takes 
place hrdayasmvada (sympathetic response). This hrdayasamvada represents the state 
just before ‘tadaimya or tanmayibhava. This tadatmya is made possible through the 
process of sadharanikarana (universalisation, idealisation) which makes all events in 
a play impersonal and universal. When all the events, vibhavas, etc., are made 
impersonal and universal tadatmya or tanmayibhava or tanmayibhavana i. e. identification 
with the sitution being portrayed takes place, and finally rasa-carvaņā. In this process 
of rasa-carvana we can easily see how basic is the concept of sthayibhava lying latent 
or dormant in the spectator’s mind. Abhinavagupta very emphatically tells us that the 
spectators do not enjoy the sthayibhava or (rasa) present in the character (anukarya) 
or the actor (anukarta) but the sthayibhava activated in their own minds. by the 
vibhavas, etc. 


Vyabhicaribhava : (transient or transitory feelings) Bharata lists thirty-three vyabhicari— 
bhavas, nirveda (world-weariness), g/ani (physical weariness) etc., and remarks that they 
are defined or explained by their name, that is they are significant (Ch. V1 vv. 18-21.) 


tk. eee eee 


13. Vide Santarasa p. 74. 
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In the seventh chapter on bhāvas he describes them, one by one, along with 
directions as to how they should be represented or acted on the stage. He prefaces 
this description with an etymological explanation of the term vyabhicarinah. ‘VI’ and 
‘abhi’ are prefixes and the root is ‘cara’ meaning ‘to move’, ‘to go’. Hence the term 
vyabhicarinah means : “Those that move variously (vi) and favoruably (abhi) in relation 
to the rasas.” Incidentally, it may be noted that the vyabhicaribhavas are also called 
or known as “samcaribhavas” transient or evanescent feelings which serve to strengthen 
the prevailing rasa intensely or greatly. These bha@vas, which are opposite of 
sthayibhavas, do not form substratum of any rasa; still they act or serve as feeders 
to the prevailing or governing rasa. The name vyabhicaribhava indicates that it may 
be in one context a part of one sthāyibhāva, in another context of another. 


The number of vyabhicaribhavas : When listing the thirty-three vyabhicaribhavas 
Bharata clearly says : “These are the thirty-three vyabhicarinah.” It means that the 
number of vyabhicaribhavas is fixed and that the list of vyabhicaribhavas is exhaustive. 
Abhinavagupta remarks : “the number thirty-three is mentioned with a view to limiting 
their number on both sides that is, they are neither more nor less than [thirty three.]” 
He, however, while commenting on the verse giving the list of sthayibhavas says : 
“Some others say that Bharata has not given any fixed number for sthayins. It means 
that these sthayins too become vyabhicarins. This matter we will later discuss at length.” 


Here one such matter may be referred to. With reference to the vyabhicaribhavas 
of sambhoga-srngara Bharata says : the vyabhicaribhavas of this rasa can be all of 
the thirty-three except laziness (Glasya), violence (augrya) and disgust (jugupsa). Now 
Jugupsa, which is the sthayibhava of the bibhatsa—rasa is mentioned here as one of 
the vyabhicaribhavas to be avoided when portraying the sambhoga srngara. This 
Statement of Bharata implies that the so-called sthayibhavas can or could come as 
vyabhicaribhavas of some other rasas. As regards the eight sattvikabhavas, Bharata 
gives them, when defining individual rasas as vyabhicaribhavas. These facts show that 
the categories of bhavas as sthayins, vyabhicarins and sdttvikas are not very strict or 
binding. 


There is, however, no such suggestion from Bharata’s text that a vyabhicaribhava 
can become a sthayibhava. Abhinavagupta, however; in the context of the sthayibhava 
of santa refers to nirveda, arisen from tattvajfana (knowledge of the Truth or Reality) | 
as its sthayibhava. This is why nirveda has been mentioned at the beginning of the 
vyabhicaribhavas, even though it is an inauspicious word (with which to begin a list), 
precisely in order to show that it depends on, that is, partakes of both characters, that 
is, it is both a vyabhicaribhava and a sthayibhava. Abhinavagupta, it may be noted, 
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observes at one place : A sthāyin can become a vyabhicarin but a vyabhicarin can 
never become a sthayin.'* 


Again Bharata himself mentions quite a few new vyabhicaribhavas, new in the 
sense that they are not given by Bharata in his list of thirty-three vyabhicaribhavas. 
For example, under Aasya-rasa he gives tandra (drowsiness) and under bibhatsa-rasa, 
udvega (alarm or anxiety). It is possible however to argue, in defence of Bharata though, 
that these new vyabhicaribhavas are only synonymous with some of the vyabhicaribhavas 
listed by him. 


On a scrutiny, we find that the eight sthayibhavas listed by Bharata not only 
correspond to but are actually identical with the worldly emotions (/awkika vasanas 
or samskaras or samvittis or cittavrttis). But in the list of thirty-three vyabhicaribhavas 
we find that a large majority of them correspond to, as well as are identical with 
laukika transitory feelings. Only a few like nidra (sleeping), marana (death), Glasya 
(laziness) vyddhi (sickness), etc., are physical states. 


Now a question arises : ‘How is it that Bharata has included some insentient (jada, 
acetana) and external (ba@hya) states in the list of vyabhicaribhavas which are sentient 
(cetana) and internal (Gntara) ? 


No staisfactory answer is so far found to this baffling question. In Bharata’s defence 
his admirers argue like this : Bharata’s primary concern is the presentation of bhavas 
from the world of drama through fourfold dramatic presentation of acting, and enable 
sahrdayas to experience and enjoy aesthetic pleasure. He is least concerned in 
psychology and psychoanalysis. This is equally applicable to “sattvikabhavas’ which 
are nothing but bodily—physical manifestations and yet are called (s&ttvika) bhavas ! 


The category of thirty-three vyabhicaribhavas is seen to be not a very strict one. 
Many of them are considered even by Bharata himself as vibhavas. To cite one 
exapmle : In defining nidra (a vyabhicaribhava) Bharata gives srama (fatigue), alasya 
(laziness), cinta (worry), which are listed as vyabhicaribhavas as its vibhavas. They 
are also considered as anubhavas. For example, in defining āvega (panic) he gives 
visada as an anubhāva and in defining garva (pride) he gives asūyā (envy), a 
vyabhicaribhava, as its -anubhava. 


14. Abhinavabharati, Vol. I. Ch 6, p. 262. 


(i) aaa Fase ari | AA a erara a ASÀ ys Ftc... 
Tay a ASST AAR | st Ta LRA Ue g aaRS af | 


(ii) wena fe afaa safe | a g Serato eats | — Ibid, p. 339. 
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Incidentally, it may be noted that Abhinavagupta did not accept the view that the 
vyabhicaribhavas themselves would be attended by other vyabhicaribhavas.'° 


Sattvikabhavas : Immediately after dealing with eight sthayibhavas and thirty- 
three vyabhicaribhavas Bhrata goes on to consider sattvikabhavas. First he explains 
why they are called sattvika : sattva is something which arises from the mind. It emerges 
from the concentrated mind.'® The sattvikabhava, which is of the form of romāñca 
(horripilation or goose—flesh), tears (asru) paleness or loss of colour (vaivarnya), etc., 
and is in accordance with its appropriate feeling, cannot be enacted, by an absent- 
minded actor. Sattva is essential in drama as it is an imitation or reproduction or re— 
enactment of what happens in everyday life or of human nature.” To explain : Situations 
of happiness and misery that are to be reproduced on the stage should be properly 
presented on the strength of sattva so that they appear completely realistic. How can 
sorrow which needs for its expression weeping be enacted on the stage by anyone 
who is not himself unhappy ? (Who has no experience of unhappiness ?) and joy 
be enacted on the stage by anyone who is not happy ? This itself is the sattva in 
an actor : feigning to be in an unhappy or happy state, he has to shed tears or display 
goose-flesh.'* And that is why these emotional or mental states are called sattvikabhavas. 


These are the eight sattvikabha@vas : 1. stambha (paralysis) 2. sveda (perspiration) 
3. romanca (horripilation or goose-flesh) 4. svarabheda (faltering voice) 5. vepathu 
(trembling) 6. vaivarnya (paleness, loss of colour) 7. asru (tears) and 8. pralaya 
(fainting). 

. A careful look at the above list of the eight sattvikabhavas would reveal that 
they are all external mainfestations (bahya) and physical attributes (sariradharma) 
whereas bhavas are mental states and internal (Gntara). How is it then Bharata calls 
them sattvikabhavas ? Bharata nowhere directly. answers this question. A discerning 
reader of Bharata’s treatment of bhavas would notice two significant things. One, 
immediately after dealing with the eight sthayibhavas (permanent emotions) and the 
thirty-three vyabhicaribhavas (transitory feelings) and just before commencing the 
treatment of anubhdvas (consequents) Bharata treats of these eight sattvikabhavas and 
thereby suggests that they have dual character — they partake of both characters, i.e., 


15. IÀ |... arrears a afa watt 1 an fides faa ane fate sents 
feaa | qeda, | — Ibid, p. 339. 


16. 36 fe aA TA AAW | Ted ATARA | — Ibid, p. 373. 
17. MAMA H MAT WAT Graal | — Ibid, p. 373. 
18. TRTA ae aq gfe Blac as grat avis... — Ibid, p. 373. 
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they are both vybhicaribhavas and anubhavas.'° The vyabhicāribhāvas are invariably 
of the nature of ‘bhava’ — mental states, feelings, whereas the anubhdvas are without 
any exception jada—acetana, mere bodily extemal states or attributes. Two, when 
defining the individual rasas Bharata gives some of the sattvikas as vyabhicarins. For 
example, while defining skaruna he gives stambha, vepathu, vaivarnya, asru and 
svarabheda as some of its vyabhicarins. Again, while defining bhayanaka he gives 
pulaka (rom@rica), mukhavaivarnya and svarabheda as some of its anubhdavas, and 
stambha, sveda, gadgada, romāñca, vepathu, svarabheda and vaivarnya as some of 
its vyabhicaribhavas. Once again, while defining adbhuta he gives romāñca, asru, sveda 
as some of its anubhavas, and stambha, asru, sveda, gadgada, romafica and pralaya 
as some of its (vyabhicari) bhavas. 


This treatment of bhāvas clearly indicates that the so—called sattvikabhavas partake 
of both characters, i.e. they are both vyabhicaribhavas and anubhavas. 


Bharata’s commentator Abhinavagupta, in the course of his commentary on NS 
VIJ-2 explains the term sattva as follows : 


Sattvam cittaikagryam tajjanitam ca krtakam baspadi-praptyavasthatmakam 
CALINERE. (p. 340) 


Sattva means ‘concentration of the mind’ and the state of feigned tears, etc. 
produced by it.’ 


In another context Abhinavagupta explains it thus : 


Sattva-samutthamiti sattvam manas-samadhanam tajjanmakam iti..... (Vol I.V1.71, 
P53 2)))) 


Sattva means ‘The equipoised state of the mind and what results from it.’ 
Again, he says : 
Sattva—samuttham prayatnakrtam..... (Ibid. p. 322) 


Sattva-samuttha means ‘brought about with great effort’ i.e. ‘feigned (with 
reference to persons endowed with sattva.) 


In the 22nd chapter called sattvabhinaya, however Bharata uses sattva as meaning 
also the opposite of mind, namely the physical body and calls bhava, hava, hela etc., 
by the name sd@ttvikabhinaya. In the opening verse he declares ‘natyam sattve 
pratisthitam’ — ndtya (drama) rests or is founded on sattva’; and that 


‘Sattvatirikto’bhinayo jyestha ityabhidhiyate |’ (Ch. XXII v. 2) 


19. mia araa dostasita ANRA afore: | — bid, p. 262. 
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‘The acting in which sattva preponderates is called most excellent — the best.’ 


In the next verse (Ch. XXII-3) Bharata says : “Sattva is something invisible but 
serves as the basis of mental states through romāñca (goose-flesh), tears perspiration 
and such other physiological signs displayed in accordance with the situations and 
sentiments.” : 


Bharata and his great commentator Abhinavagupta” hold that compared with vacika 
and angika abhinaya (Dramatic representation — acting — using speech and gestures 
and bodily movements) the role of sattvika abhinaya in drama is of far greater 
importance : The sattvikabhavas and sattvika abhinaya forcefully and effectively suggest 
emotions (psychic states) such as rati (love), nirveda (world-weariness), etc., and greatly 
facilitate the process of aesthetic expereince on the part of sahrdayas (sensitive 
spectators). 


To conclude : Abhinavagupta rightly understands the word bhava to mean special 
or particular states of mind—mental states (citta-vrtti-visesa). These mental states, 
depending on their propriety and context, take the form of sthayi — (abiding) or 
vyabhicaribhavas or vibhavas or anubhavas. But the vibhavas, seasons, 
garlands or flowers, etc., and the anubhavas, which are external and totally insentient 
(ekanta—jada) are not to be called by the name bhava (mental state). Therefore the 
stathyi — vyabhicari and sattvika — bhāvas alone are bhāvas (mental states). The 
definitions of vibhava and anubhava are only incidentally given in this Bhavadhyaya. 


20. Aled Ara MASTA | Natyasastra III. 1.d. 


yfafeatata | — Ibid, Abhinavabharati, Vol. IIl, Ch. XXII, p. 150. 


DUAL NATURE OF SATTVIKABHAVAS 


Of all the chapters in Bharata’s Natyasastra the sixth and the seventh chapters, 
called Rasadhyaya and Bhavadhyaya respectively, are perhaps the most significant as 
they deal with rasa (sentiment, aesthetic experience) and bhava (emotion or feeling), 
which according to Bharata are the vital elements of a drama. The Bhavadhyaya treats 
of eight sthayibhavas (permanent or dominant emotions) thirty-three vyabhicaribhavas 
(trasitory feelings, accompanying emotions) and eight sattvikabhavas (involuntary states) 
which together make forty-nine bhavas. 


From Bharata’s own treatment, it is, however, observed that the categories of bhavas 
are not unalterably fixed. For example, Bharata declares : The accompanying transitory 
feelings of the sentiment of love (Srngara) are all vyabhicarins except laziness, violence 
and disgust (jugupsa). Now jugupsda, which is the sthayibhava (permanent emotion) 
of the sentiment of bibhatsa (the sentiment of horror or odium or disgust) is mentioned 
here as one of the vyabhicarins (transitory feelings) to be avoided when portraying 
the sentiment of srigdra. This statement of Bharata implies that the so called 
sthayibhavas can or could come as vyabhicaribhavas of some other rasas.' Further, 
the very fact that Bharata defines all the thirty-three vyabhicaribhavas and 
treats them almost as if they were sthayibhavas in the seventh adhyāya indicates that 
the distinction between the two categories of emotions is rather slender. As regards 
the sattvikabhavas Bharata gives them, when defining the individual rasas, as 
vyabhicaribhavas.’ This fact once again shows that the categories of bhavas as sthayins, 


|. afara: | — NS VI. p. 306 7 
Cf. “The point is that normally jugupsa 5 the sthayibhava of bibhatsa. 
It is not given in the list of the thirty-three vyabhicaribhavas, but the very fact 
that Bharata says that it should not be used in love shows that he felt that it could 
be a vyabhicaribhava as well as a sthayibhava. He, therefore, felt that under certain 
circumstances, ordinary vyabhicaribhavas could become sthayibhavas, and sthayibhavas 
could become vyabhicaribhavas.” 


— Santarasa (p. 124, f.n. 1) 


2. For example (i) safirarforares (Poa) fide... etre - qaysaval paT: \ 
' = NS VI. p. 317 


Gi) maae (Hae)... ART: | 
— NS VI. p. 326 
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vyabhicarins and sattvikas are not very strict. Here, we confine our discussion to the 
dual nature of the saitvikabha@vas only. 


While defining karuna, Bharata gives asrupata, mukhasosana, smrti—lopa (which 
according to Abhinavagupta indicates stambha and pralaya) as some of its anubhavas; 
and stambha, vepathu, vaivarnya, asru, svarabheda as some of its vyabhicaribhavas.* 
Again, while defining bhayanaka, Bharata gives pulaka, mukhavaivarnya, svarabheda 
as some of its anubhavas; and stambha, sveda, gadgada, romanca, vepathu, svarabheda, 
and vaivarnya as some of its (vyabhicari)bhavas.* Once again, while defining adbhuta 
Bharata gives romāñca, asru, sveda as some of its anubhdvas; and stambha, asru, 
sveda, gadgada, romāñca, pralaya as some of its (vyabhicari)bhavas.’ This treatment 
of the so—alled_sāttvikabhāvas unmistakably implies that according to Bharata, they 
partake of both characters (i.e. they are both vyabhicaribhavas and anubhavas). 
Abhinavagupta, Bharata’s commentator, makes explicit what Bharata implies when he 
speaks of abhyantara (internal) and bahya (external) sāttvikabhāvas : (i) “Loss or chage 
of colour, tears and faltering voice — these sāttvikas are used here in the sense of 
internal feelings which have not manifested themselves externally. To explain : ‘his 
throat is choked with tears but there are no tears in his eyes.’ To show that 
tears, etc., depend on (i.e. partake character of) both vyabhicaribhava and 
abhineyatva (=abhinaya), Bharata has described them between the (thirty-three) 
vyabhicaribhavas, and the (fourfold) abhinaya. This we have already said before (A. 
Bh. p. 268) and will say again (in the seventh chapter ?)” (ii) “Even in the absence 
of internal sāttvikas, external perspiration, etc., are caused by swallowing poison or 
by fever, etc. In other words, perspiration, etc. are not invariably of the form or nature 
of mental states. The internal sattvikabhavas, when they are not in excess, are represented 
simply by using a fan, etc.; and if in excess, they manifest themselves as perspiration, 
etc., On one’s person; and hence are described by Bharata as of the nature of 
vyabhicarins.” (iii) “The words ‘vak’, etc. are used in the sense of their functions 
i.e. vacika abhinaya etc. They produce kavyartha which is connected with vacika, angika 
and sattvika abhinaya as karuna. The vacika is of the form of speech; the āħgika 


3. mengagem... afadnfefgaefira: wares: | aaae 


ma-a- aAA. AMIGA: 1 — NS VI. p. 326 
5 Ta TAARN... VM AR........ Tae: vale: | wae 
KAJA UAAA..... WAAMA: | — NS VI. p. 330 
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consists of gestures of hands, feet, etc.; and the sdattvika is of two kinds : internal 
and external.’’ 


The fact that Bharata mentions the sdattvikabhavas separately immediately after 
the vyabhicaribhavas and just before catvaro ’bhinayah (fourfold dramatic representation) 
he ingeniously explains as follows : the sāttvika depends on (i.e. partake of) both 
characters, viz., vyabhicaribhava and abhinaya (acting or dramatic representation). That 
is precisely why they are described or classed separately.’ For ‘abhinayas’ means 
anubhavas themselves.® 


When commenting on the technical term bhava, Abhinavagupta says : by the word 
bhava particular mental states alone are meant..... The vibhdvas like seasons, garlands, 
etc., and-the external manifestations of feelings like tears, etc. (anubhdavas), which are 
absolutely inanimate, cannot be designated or called by the term bhava (mental state).” 
Citing this statement Raghavan observes : “They (tears, etc.) are bahya—anubhavas, 
physical manifestations and hence are jadas. Abhinavagupta says that the sāttvikas 
cannot be called bhdvas at all strictly, though we speak of sattvikabhava. The name 
bhava primarily applies to mental states, the sthdyins and the vyabhicdrins.”'° This 
observation holds good as far as the bahya sattvika-bhavas (like tears, etc.,) are 
concerned. Abhinavagupta, however, recognises āntara or abhyantara vaivarnya, asru, 


6. (i) àmi oa aes À afeqeiaparafagereamt yea 1 a fe 
aon vata ‘sg Wise PA aA a qa Gey’ A | UW aÀ 
afaka aAa wa fier gaara RA | ta a RRR | 

— A. Bh. VI. p. 318 

(i) qar sft caffe: 1... (ae gen aaRS A) farayivauica 

Haft | ads aA: | STAN sie asec: | (2 mem: stew) 
aa: Aarie cafiraften: afd: | 

— Kangle : Rasabhavavicadra (Marathi), p. 285 

(iii) wA | meang add 1 ca ati alfa dfagracriet (? fe) 

Agere ma HOIy a Was | A. Bh. VII. p. 343 
7. aftraatradusian sft er) ahaa: |... aR 
aasiaxifa yermfiranfet afm: | — A. Bh. VI. p. 268 

8. afta squat wa | — A. Bh. VI. p. 290 


9, WaNea defeangiafars wa fafa: 1 a ad meee faye arena 
MAASTA WHS: I 7 MAANA: | — A. Bh. Vil. p. 342 


10. Bhojas Sragara—Prakasa, 1963 edn. (p. 448) 
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svarabheda, etc., also as vyabhicaribhavas. Thus, it is very clear that as far as Bharata 
and Abhinavagupta are concerned, they admit sattvikabhavas to be both vyabhicaribhavas 

and anubhavas. In other words, they hold that the sattvikabhavas have dual character. 

And immediately after two or three lines following the passage which Raghavan has | 
cited, Abhinavagupta himself concludes : 


Tea wafe-aftak-akara Ca ATT: | 


“Therefore sthayins, vyabhicarins and sdattvikas alone deserve to be designated 
or called bhava.” 


Now, immediately after dealing with eight sthayibhavas and thirty-three 
vyabhicaribhavas Bharata goes on to consider sattvikabhavas. He starts off with the 
following objection : “Are the other mental states (sthayibhavas and vyabhicaribhavas) 
represented without sattva whence only these (to be described soon) are called sattvika ?” 
Reply : sattva is something which arises from the mind. It emerges or results from 
the concentrated mind. The sd@ttvikabhava which is of the form of romdnca 
(horripilation or goose-flesh), tears (asru) paleness or loss of colour (vaivarnya), etc., 
and is in accordance with its appropriate feeling, cannot be acted out by an absent- 
minded actor. The sattva is essential in drama as it is an imitation or reproduction 
or representation or re-enacting of what happens in everyday life or of human nature. 
To explain : situations of happiness and misery that are to be enacted on the stage 
should be properly presented with the help or on the strength on sattva so that they 
appear completely realistic. How can sorrow which consists in weeping be acted out 
on the stage by anyone who is not himself unhappy (who has no experience of 
unhappiness) ? And how can happiness consisting in joy be acted out on the stage 
by any one who is not happy (by temperament) ? This itself is the sattva in an 
actor : feigning to be in an unhappy or in a happy state, he has to shed tears and 
display horripilation respectively. And that is why these states are called sdttvika- 
bhāvas."! 


These are the eight sattvikabhavas : 1. paralysis, 2. perspiration, 3. horripilation, 
4. faltering voice, 5. trembling, 6. loss of colour or paleness, 7. tears and 8. fainting. 


Abhinavagupta explains the term sattva as concentration of the mind (cittaikagryam). 
According to one commentator (fikakara) cited by Abhinavagupta, it means manas- 
samadhanam, the same as cittaikagryam. In one context, he paraphrases sattva- 


ll. =e fe aa m my | dea RAA | WAS: Wat maada | 
qa a aise aye ngA senna: a a wets iA | 
cages Te aaa | x! Wea ma aq gifa gia 
asg aie eft pa ma sat gae: | — NS VII. pp. 374-75 
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samuttham as prayatnakrtam; in another context he explains it as what results from 
concentration of the mind (manas-samādhānajam) and stresses the supreme importance 
of great effort (prayatna) for sattva (concentration of the mind) for nātya (drama) rests 
or is founded on sattva. “Sattva is something invisible but serves as the basis of 
mental states by means of horripilation, tears; and other sāttvika states displayed in 
accordance with the situations and sentiments.” Compared with sāttvika abhinaya the 
role of vacika and Gngika abhinayas in drama is not so important, says Abhinavagupta.”? 
It deserves our notice that the authors of Natyadarpana, who generally follow 
Abhinavagupta, explain the term sattva after Abhinavagupta, though the words and 
expressions differ: When the mind is attentive it is called sattva. For if the mind 
be inattentive, it is not possible for the actor to act out the sdattvikabhavas like 
svarabheda, etc.” . | 

In continuation of this (Abhinavagupta’s) discussion of the nature of sativa, 
Hemacandra’s discussion of the sdttvikas deserves to be taken up. For, it is surely 
enough based, to the best of our belief,'* on the missing portion of the Abhinavabharati 
(Ch. VII) dealing with the saitvikabhavas; the relevant portion from Kāvyānuśāsana 
as translated into English by Prof. M. V. Patwardhan is given at the end as an Appendix 
to facilitate ready reference. Here we confine ourselves to the main points of the 
discussion : 


12. at IARTA, | — A. Bh. I p. 346 

Ord AAAA... AATE | — A. Bh. I p. 327 

aaga ap | — A. Bh. I p. 328 

aad a WAR | — A. Bh. Ill p. 150 

Teg Yaa waer fan (a) festa | .... areas fe waenearariia aAa A 

— saad (A) | — A. Bh. Ill p. 150 

qed ara wafer, | — NS XXII. 1. d 

maasia was gafi | — NS XXII. 2ab 

sopet Ud fe fart mair | 

qa Vases; i — NS XXII. 3 

Trane aiaa asitafa | afd fe aaga RATATA- 

PUA ead | Ad Vakh Bea aed abaa 1 — A. Bh. II. p. 150 
13. Safed m: Ud das aAA uae: | 

WTA fe 7 Watt Va Catala Aer ATA || — ND, Baroda, 1959 edn., p. 169 
14. I had given expression to this belief in a footnote to my paper on Abhinavabharati : 

Chapter VII Recovered ? first published in Journal, Oriental Institute, Baroda, Vol. 

No. XX, No. 3, March 1971. The various passages from Abhinavabharati (Ch. VI 

and VII) cited above have strengthened .my belief almost into conviction. 
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Sattva means pranatmakam vastu (vital energy). It is so called because the mind 

dwells in it and because there is exuberance or predominance of sattvaguna in it and 
because it is characterised by intrinsic goodness. The sattvikabhavas arise from it. 
They are in the state of knowledge of rati, etc., which emerge from the prana—bhiumi. 
(The idea is : the particular mental states like rati, etc., first appear as manifestations 
of consciousness. They then colour by superimposing their own nature-the a@bhyantara 
(intemal) pranas. In other words, flowing from their orginal mental state, they rest 
in the internal pranas without transforming themselves into external manifestations of 
feeling (anubhava) like stupefaction (stambha), perspiration (sveda), etc..). They are 
distinct from bodily or physical tears, etc., which are external and inanimate (insentient 
or non-sentient) in their nature or form. They are produced by the same vibhavas which 
produce rati etc.; to put it differently, the vibhavas of the sth&yins like rati, etc., and 
of the sattvikabhavas like stambha, sveda, etc. are the same. They are beyond the 
range of aesthetic experience or relish. They are, however, suggested—their presence 
is conveyed—by their consequents, i.e. by their external manifestations. Although 
physical weakness (glāni) laziness (Glasya); fatigue (srama), stupor (mūrcchā), etc., 
are devoid of alambana-visaya, still as they are caused by external factors, they are 
listed (or enumerated or counted) among vyabhicarins. The mental states like 
stupefaction (stambha), etc. are, on the contrary, not caused by external factors, and 
hence they are called sdattvikas. 


The external sāttvikas stupefaction (stambha), etc., are bodily or physical bites 
(sarira-dharma) and therefore are called anubhavas. They first suggest their corresponding 
internal, sa@ttvikabhavas but ultimately (really speaking or in reality) they suggest the 
mental states or emotions like love, world-weariness, etc. 


These sattvika-bhavas occur in connection with each one of the sentiments (rasas). 
They do not enjoy even a slight trace of independence (or of occasional predominance) 
— not even like the vyabhicarins on the analogy of a king’s servant enagaged in his 
own marriage ceremony who is: followed by the king (at the time of the marriage 
procession). (That is, in relation to his own servant, the king occupies, for the time 
being, a position subordinate to that of his own servant.) 


Dhanamjaya, who closely follows Nafyasastra, pointedly refers to the dual nature 
of the sattvikabhavas : 


yee yaarasquacasty aaa: | — DR IV.4(b) 

wad «= Wad ë aA I- DR IV.5(a) 
i.e., the sattvikas, although they are of the nature of anubhdvas, are bhavas other 
than sthdyins (permanent emotions) and vyabhicarins (transitory feelings). For, they 


arise from sattva and it (sattva) means “making the spectator’s mind or heart realize 
the joys or sorrows of the character portrayed.” It is the actor, who plays the role 
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of Rama, etc. who, by the strength of his fourfold dramatic representation, makes the 
spectator apprehend clearly or experience almost directly the joys or sorrows the 
character (Rama) seems to have gone through. In the words of Keith : “The consequents 
are the external manifestations of feeling, by which the actors exhibit to the audience 
the minds and hearts of the persons of the drama..... A special class is later made 
of those consequents, which are the involuntary product of sympathetic realization of 
the feeling of the person portrayed, and hence are called sdttvika, as arising from a 
heart which is ready to appreciate the sorrows or joys of another (sattva).”'’ Raghavan 
explains sattva as follows : It is the making of our own hearts take the shape of what 
is presented in the poem or drama. This is sattva. This is how even rājasa and tamasa 
bhavas like anger and sorrow came to be sāttvika. The Samkhya term sattva is used 
in this context with a specialised meaning imported (injected) into it and equated with 
sattva well known in dramaturgy as meaning “tanmayibhavana.’’® At another place 
he observes : “Surely sattva means manas and as all bhdvas are mental moods, they 
are all sdattvikas. Sattvika also means, from the point of view of the actor........ those 
bhavas in the acting of which the actor had to enter into the mind and show. Though 
such acting is common to all bAdvas, it is true most of the sa@ttvikas, for a tear has 
to be shown by an actual tear and horripilation by horripilation.”!’ ViSvanatha defines 
sattva thus : ` 


Sattva “is a certain inward disposition which spontaneously reveals the repose of 
one’s soul where it does not interfere to modify the indication” and sāttvikas as “Those 
changes in a human being are called ? involuntary or honest and spontaneous, which 
arise from sattva.” These sāttvikas differ from the anubhavas (consequents) in general 
only in their taking rise in sattva—just in the same way as the bull differs from the 
cattle (go-balivarda-nyayena); in other words, the sāttvikas are a special class of the 
anubhavas in general. Saradatanaya deals with the sāttvikabhāvas in his 
Bhavaprakasana.'* Kumarasvamin in his Ratnapana commentary on Prataparudriya 
takes note of his view along with those of others. 

Kuméarasvamin’s Ratnāpaņa commentary is remarkable for its resume of a variety 
of interpretations of sattva, the source of the eight sattvika-bhavas. He specifically 


15. The Sanskrit Drama by A. B. Keith, Oxford University Press, 1964 edn., 
. 315. 
16. R Srngara-Prakasa, Madras, 1963 edn., p. 484. 
17. Ibid, p. 441. 
18. ‘art AM AAAA wear gH: | 
fan: Baa: afar: Venti: | 
mame fan seas: | 
“Haciad=ae’ sfa Ns: I — Sahityadarpana I11.134-35. 
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“mentions Bhavaprakasa, Acarya Hemacandra, and Rasanirtipana of Naraharisiri in the 
course of his exposition of the technical term sattva and the sdattvikabhdavas. He is 
indebted to Dasartipakavaloka also for his explanation of sattva and the dual nature 
of sattvikabhavas. As already observed above, Hemacandra is almost certainly indebted 
to Abhinavagupta for his treatment of the satvikabhavas. So Kumarasvamin may be 
said to be indebted to Abhinavagupta through Hemacandra. 


Abhinavagupta, Hemacandra and Kumarasvamin unambiguously state that the 
mental states such as love, world-weariness, etc. become transformed into (internal) 
sattvikabhavas, stambha, etc., owing to sympathetic realization; and that they are 
indicated by the external, insentient, physical and bodily consequents such as stambha, 
ctc.; and that ultimately—in reality—just the mental states such as love, world-weariness, 
etc., are suggested by the external manifestations. 


Kumarasvamin records four different views regarding sattvikabhavas held by 
“some” (kecit, Anye). The first view stated by him is identical with Acarya 
Hemacandra’s (or rather Abhinavagupta’s) view (cf. Kdavydnusasana, pp. 144-45). 
According to the second view, sattva is a particular kind of strength or energy (bala) 
which is of the nature of making the spectators or audience realize vividly, without 
the aid of other bhavas (the vyabhicarins, transitory feelings) the particular rasa; and 
sattvikabhavas are those external manifestations of feelings which arise from that sattva. 
According to the third view, sattvikabhavas are stupefaction, etc., themselves, which 
though similar to anubhavas (consequents like sidelong glances, etc.) are called 
sattvikabhava on the analogy of words like pankaja, etc. These words although 
etymologically mean “anything produced in mud’, by convention mean only ‘a lotus’. 
The sattvikabhavas are the outcome of sattva, the manifestations of sattva but because 
of the predominance of the annamayakosa they convey external manifestations such 
as stupefaction, etc., through yoga-rudhi (etymology delimited by convention). According 
to the fourth view, the term sdattvikabhavas is used to denote only the external 
manifestations of feelings like stupefaction, etc., because of its wellknown usage in 
the alamkara-sastra (poetics) just as in the Vaigesika system of philosophy the word 
padartha is used to indicate the three categories out of seven, viz., dravya, guna and 
karma (substance, quality and action respectively). Out of these conflicting views, 
Kumarasvamin has no special preference for anyone. 


According to Rasatarangini, ‘sattva’ means living body; and the sdttvikas are its 
attributes i.e. the sattvikas are physical effects—stupefaction, etc. are physical effects 
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and are called sattvikabhavas. The sthayibhavas and vyabhicaribhavas, being internal, 
are (of course) not physical effects.!9 

Rasa-ratna—pradipika (p. 10) says : Although these sāttvikas, in accordance with — 
their possibility (vatha—sambhava) occur in one and all rasas, still disregarding their 
nature as vyabhicarins they are enumerated separately as sāttvikabhāvas since 
they originate in sattva alone. And that sattva means the extreme readiness of 
the actor’s/spectator’s heart to appreciate the sorrows (or joys) of another (the original 
character); and it arises from a (concentrated) mind.” 

Prabhakara says in his Rasapradipa (p. 18) : “The sattvikas are counted or included 
among anubhavas as they are the effects of rati (love), etc. They are described separately 
as they are produced from. sattva, their invariable cause. It is defined as follows : 
In poetics, the mind, when it is not affected or contaminated or influenced by rajas 
and tamas (the other two constituent elements of prakrti) is called sattva. The s&ttvika- 
bhavas are so called as they are able to produce or evoke rasa through their connection 
with it (sattva)”.?! 

The explanation of saitva as jivaccharira given in Rasatarangini though novel 
is not in conformity with Bharata, who very clearly and without any ambiguity 
whatsoever explains it with reference not to ‘living body’ but to concentration of the 
mind, i.e., what results from such a concentration. (NS. Ch. VII, pp. 374-75). 

Dr. J. L. Masson and Prof. M. V. Patwardhan observe in their Notes (Aesthetic 
Rapture, Vol. II, p. 63) : “Note Abhinava,- p. 268 : sāttvikā vyabhicarivrttam 


19. ....3é aaa wearer wihtrartaca | aa Ue aN ae eat: afta: | aa 
FIR Wa: wees: Tas wear gearsstad | RA cafes wet saa 
a waa... | — Rasatarangini, Section IV (Sattvikabhavanirtipana) 

20. Fatt ui save way wy fata att arene Aaa Fahd g 
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abhinayavrttiam copajivantiti prthagabhinayadibhyo ganitah. Abhinava’s point seems 
to be that Bharata mentions them separately from the vyabhicaribhavas because they 
have a dual character : they are transitory (vyabhica@ri) and they depend on acting. 
But in so far as the vyabhicaribhavas belong to the actor, they are also dependent 
on abhinaya. Abhinava’s explanation is thus not very convincing. Perhaps, Bharata has 
mentioned the sattvikabhavas separately because they are harder to feign. It is easy 
to imitate delight, but more difficult to make one’s hair stand on end (romanca) either 
in fear or in pleasure.” It is rather difficult to agree with the authors when they say 


? 


“Abhinava’s explanation is thus not very convincing.” As Abhinava observes . 
elsewhere (A. Bh. Ch. VI, p. 290) ‘abhinay& anubhava eva’, the sattvikas have a 
dual nature : they are transitory feelings, and at the same time external manifestations 
of feeling. That is why a special class is made of the eight sdattvikas, stupefaction, 
perspiration, horripitation, etc., “which are the involuntary product of sympathetic 
realisation of the feeling of the person portrayed, and hence are called sāttvika, as 
arising from a heart which is ready to appreciate the sorrows or joys of another 
(sattva). This nature helps us to distinguish very clearly these eight sāttvika-bhāvas 
from the usual thirty-three transitory feelings and the other external manifestations of 
feeling. That the sāttvikas are harder to feign, as they involve or demand complete 
concentration of the mind on the part of the actor/spectator, is very true and acceptable 
to one and all. 


The explanation given by Bharatiya Natyasastra (in Marathi) as to why the 

anubhavas, stambha, sveda, etc., are called sattvikas may briefly be stated as follows : 
“In everyday life, we find that in appropriate circumstances and situations, the sthāyins, 
rati (love) etc., are awakened quite naturally; and their corresponding physical effects 
become manifest to discerning people. But, an actor has to produce with great effort 
these artificial mental states by means of sympathetic realisation of the feelings of 
Joys and sorrows in others. To distinguish these artificial mental states from the natural - 
mental states of love, etc., they are given different names on the basis of the particularly 
prominent anubhavas manifested on their awakening. The eight sthayins, rati, hasa, 
soka, krodha, utsaha, bhaya, jugupsa and vismaya may thus have been given the sattvika 
names : J. pralaya, 2. svarabhanga, 3. asru, 4. vepathu, 5. sveda, 6. vaivarnya, 
7. romāñca and 8. stambha. But later on there was utter confusion between these names 
of artificial sthayins and the anubhavas bearing these very names. Consequently, a 
doubt might have arisen whether they are anubhavas or bhavas. 


22, Keith: The Sanskrit Drama, 1964 edn, p. 315 
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This explanation is ingenious no doubt but not convincing. If the names of the 
eight sāttvikas were standing in the same order as we find in the case of the eight 
sthayins with reference to the eight rasas, the explanation offered by Bharatiya Natya- 
sastra would have gained support from Bharata. 


Abhinavagupta’s theory of internal and extemal sattvikabhavas involving the 
Samkhya and the Vedanta concepts of sattva (rajas and tamas} and the Kosas 
respectively is certainly novel and interesting. However, it does not seem to have found 
favour with later thinkers except Acarya Hemacandra, Naraharisuri2? and Kumarasvamin. 
May be, they found it unconvincing or unsatisfactory or regarded it as unimportant.” 


— Prataparudriya-Ratnapana (Madras, 1914 edn., p. 160) 
24. (i) For translation of Hemacandra's passages by Prof. M. V.. Patwardhan, 
vide Appendix at the end. 
(ii) The translation of the passages from Kumarasvamin’s Ratnapana too 
is by Prof. M. V. Patwardhan. 
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Of all the chapters of Bharata’s Natyasastra the sixth Rasadhyaya and the seventh 
Bhavadhyaya are the key chapters. For, they deal with the most important elements 
of rasa and bhava (aesthetic or imaginative experience, and feelings or emotions) in 
drama. Bharata himself explicitly states “without rasa no (dramatic) matter can arise’.' 
` Rasas and bhavas being intimately connected, the bhdvas too are equally important. 
There is clear evidence that verses on rasa and bhava existed even prior to the 
Natyasastra.* Chapters on rasa and bhava frequently use technical terms like vibhava, 
anubhava, vybhicaribhava, sthayibhava and sdattvika-bhava in the course of the 
exposition of the theories of rasa and bhava. Abhinavagupta in his commentary on 
the Natyasastra emphatically states that “in the everyday world there are no such things 
as vibhava, anubhava and the like. They are merely causes and effects.” In other words 
they belong exclusively to the realm of art. 


Now, the sole intention behind the invention of this terminology is obviously to 
emphasize the point that the world of drama is different from the real world. And 
as Abhinavagupta observes in his commentary, in the theatre we live neither in the 
time nor in the space of the characters portrayed in the drama nor of the actors. Nothing 
“really happens” or “is affected” in a drama or on the stage as it happens in the 
real world; when this is not carefully understood something like the following happens : 


A well-known actress and an actor were to enact in a film a scene of an attempted 
rape. That the scene should appear as akrtrima (natural) as possible, the actress asked 
the villain to do his best and that she would resist his attempt with all her might. 
Later she told her friend that if the filming had gone on a couple of minutes longer 
she would have died of suffocation ! 


1, a fe wed afer: wadd | — NS VI v. 31-v. 32 | ) 
2. For instance, Bharata introduces the two verses VI. 32-33 with the words : CEIRGEGI 
sail Wad: Il The word dGnuvanisya means “traditional”, “handed down as basic 


and authoritative”. Read also P. V. Kane: The History of Sanskrit Poetics, Bombay, 
1951 edn., pp. 16-17. 


3. Gi) a fe we amaaa: say sala 1 aaa dary | 
— A. Bh, Vol. I, p. 292 
Gi) A> amagana, | — A. Bh. Vol. lon NS VI-71 
(iii) tie fe 7 sa amaaan efi Ha: | — A. Bh. Vol. I on NS VI. 36 
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In another film in a particular scene the actress was to be slapped. She asked 
the actor to give her a slap with all force so that it should appear ‘natural’. When 
the actor actually slapped her, her ear-drum was damaged and her eye too ! 


These things belong to real life and not to the world of drama. What the sensitive 
spectators expect of the actors and actresses is their supreme skill in acting and make 
the scenes appear real although they are fake. Their art lies in concealing art. 


Once an actor played the role of a villain so very well that one person from 
the audience rose in his seat, took out his ‘Chappal’ and threw it at that actor. The 
actor however, smilingly took it as a tribute to his power of acting. The poor fellow 
who however threw in his anger the ‘chappal’ at the actor does not deserve to be 
called an ideal spectator. He failed to make the right distinction between reality and 
illusion. The poet, gifted with marvellous creative imagination — pratibha, and 
permeated with latent samskaras (impressions) of worldly love depicts the vibhavas, 
etc., through his play and the actor, trained and talented, presents the anubhdvas in 
such a way as to bring the enjoyment of love to the level of an imaginative 
experience of love.‘ The terms 1. vibhava, 2. anubhava, 3. vyabhicaribhava correspond 
to karana, karya, sahakari karana of our everyday life. The technical term sthayibhava 
(the permanent emotion running all through the play from the beginning to the end) 
corresponds to the permanent emotions which are inborn with human beings, Bharata’s 
categories of sthayibhavas, vyabhicaribhavas and sdattvikabhavas, are not unalterably 
fixed. This is quite clear from a perusal of the text.° The technical term sdattvikabhava, 
however, is somewhat confounding and calls for a detailed exposition. 


A careful look at Bharata’s treatment of karuna, vira and adbhuta would show 
that Bharata gives some of the sāttvikabhāvas as anubhdvas and some others as 
vyabhicarins. This treatment implies that according to Bharata they partake of both 
characters — they are both vyabhicaribhavas and anubhdavas. 


Abhinavagupta, Bharata’s commentator, makes explicit bahya (external) what 
Bharata implies when he speaks of Gbhyantara (intemal) and sattvikabhavas. The 
intemal sattvikabhavas are sometimes not in excess (anudrikta); they are represented 
by using a fan etc., and if in excess they manifest themselves as perspiration etc., 
on one’s person and hence are described by Bharata as of the nature of vyabhicarins. 


4, mak Afara faved ael agian eag ?) aan 
Taree: Ys waa | aAA werner way AA, wae WH | 
— ABh. Vol. I (on NS) p. 302) 

5. Bharata defines the thirty-three vyabhicaribhavas treating them almost as if they 
were sthayibhavas, and some of the sthayibhavas are given as vyabhicaribhavas 
of other rasas. The sattvikabhavas, when the individual rasas are defined, are given 
æ vyabhicaribhavas. 
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Further, Abhinavagupta draws our attention to the fact that Bharata mentions the 
sattvikabhavas as a separate class immediately after the vyabhicaribhavas and just before 
the ‘catvaro’ bhinayah’ (the fourfold dramatic representation). Abhinayas mean anubhavas 
themselves. This fact leads to the reasonable conclusion that Bharata regards that the 
sattvikabhavas partake of the dual nature — they are vyabhicarins as well as anubhavas. 


Further on, Abhinavagupta states that vibhdvas like seasons, garlands, etc., and 
anubhavas, external manifestations of feelings like tears, etc., are exclusively of bodily 
or physical nature, and external and they can never be designated as bhdvas-mental 
states, (cittavrttivisesa) and finally establishes : 


Tasmat sthayi-vyabhicari-sattvika eva bhavah \ 
(A.Bh. Vol. I, p. 433) 


(Therefore, the sthayi, vyabhicari and sāttvikas alone are called bhava—mental 
states). 


Now, about the word sattvika : Bharata after dealing with the sthayibhavas and 
vyabhicGribhavas treats of the sattvikas. He raises the objection : “Are the other mental 
states (sthayibhavas and vyabhicaribhavas) represented without sattva whence only 
these eight (stambha, sveda, etc.) are called sattvika ? and himself replies : sattva 
is something which arises from the mind. It emerges from the concentrated mind. It 
is essential in drama. Situations of happiness and misery need to be properly presented 
on the stage with the help of sattva so that they appear completely realistic to the 
spectators. This itself is the sattva in an actor; feigning to be in an unhappy or in 
a happy state he has to shed tears or display horripilation. And that is why these states 
(stambha, sveda, etc.) are called sattvikabhavas.”® 


Abhinavagupta explains the term sattva as concentration of the mind (cittaikagryam). 
The authors of Natyadarpana who generally follow Abhinavagupta echo him when 
they say : “When the mind is attentive it is called sattva....For if the mind be inattentive 
it is not possible for the actor to act out the sattvikabhavas like svarabheda (faltering 
voice), etc.” 


In continuation of Abhinavagupta's discussion of the nature of sattva Hemacandra's 
discussion of the sdattvikabhavas deserves to be taken up. In a footnote to my paper 


6. I fe Wet TH Way | Ted RTRA | ATE: wast maraa | 
a Wedel et aq gifa gia agit iÀ sft gear uae sar gafi- 
cream: | — NS, VII, pp. 374-75 

ih gafi Wa: Te TM Mees wae: | svat fF 4 we wa watered 
zA ifa | — ND, Baroda, 1959 edn., p. 169 | | 
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“Abhinavabharati, Ch. VII Recovered ?” I wrote “The discussion of this topic (sattva 
and sdttvikabhavas) in the KAS (pp. 144-147) is possibly based on the portion in 
the A. Bh. on the Bhavadhydya (now lost). This guess is hazarded on the strength 
of a few significant phrases common to the A.Bh. and the KAS’ The language, 
the style, the mode of presentation -and the fact that Hemacandra freely adopts the 
whole section on rasa and passages after passages from Abhinavabharati on Dasarupaka— 
vidhana lead a careful student to believe that it is more likely than not that the whole 
discussion is taken over from the 4.BA. (on Ch. VII) now lost. The theoretical discussion 
in Alamkaracudamani may briefly be presented in the words of the late Professor 
M. V. Patwardhan as follows : 


The word sattva means vital force (or energy) because of the etymology, viz. : 
the mind is lodged in it, and because vital force consists in an excess of sattva-guna 
and because of its inherent goodness (sattva = sadhutva). The sattvikabhavas have their 
origin in sattva (in the vital force) and hence they are known by the name sattvika.” 
The sattvikabhavas are associated with the emotions such as rati (love) etc., which 
arise from pranabhiimi-the bedrock (bhumi) of the vital force. They are distinct from 
the physical effects such as tears, etc., which are extraneous (to the vital force) and 
which are non-sentient (? bodily, of physical nature) in their nature or form (jadarupa). 
They are produced only by the vibhāvas associated as causes with the emotions or 
psychic states such as rati (love), etc. and are beyond the pale of aesthetic experience, 
and their presence (i.e. the presence of the internal sāttvikabhāvas) is intimated or 
suggested by their consequents. To explain : The psychic states, when they enter 
into the predominantly earth-allied element in the vital force give rise to stambha (the 
blocking of sensation, when they enter i.e. affect) the predominantly water-allied element 
in the vital force give rise to tears. But as ‘ejas (heat) is intimately allied to the vital 
force either intensely (acutely) or in a feeble manner (mildly) and it gives rise to 
perspiration and paleness of the body (? face) it is spoken of in that way. Perspiration 
due to the infusion (of fejas) into the water-dominated element of the vital force, for 
example, is thus illustrated in the following stanza, cited in Viveka (p. 146) : 

“When in the course of gambling (with dice) for amusement (or diversion) her 
embrace was first won (as a wager) by her dear consort, and then thereafter, the charming 
(delightful) offering of the lower lip (for being kissed) was won by her dear consort 


8. Vide my book Studies In Sanskrit Sahitya-Sastra, B. L. Institute of Indology, Patan 
(North Gujarat), p. 77 

9, ian efi qed: Senay gaa WO Ae AAA, Ta Aa: MRA: | 
qa sft ada | 
— Kavyanusdsana, Sri Mahavira Jaina Vidyalaya Bombay, 1964 edn., p. 144. 
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as a wager, he again inquired of his beloved about the (next) wager to be put forward 
by her, she silently stretched out (extended) her perspiring hand in order to throw 
(cast) the dice (sGra-visaranaya = aksa—utksepanaya), while her cheeks began to throb 
(quiver) because of the outburst of passion accumulated in her (mind) but held in check 
with a suppressed (inchoate) smile (santarhasa). But (physical) paleness or loss of colour 
due to the infusion of tejas into the water-dominated element of the vital force in 
a feeble manner is thus illustrated in the follwing stanza, cited in Viveka 
(p. 146) : 

“As that princess (Indumati) seeking to choose a consort for herself (from among 
the assembled kings) (simply) passed by the various kings successively (without making 
her choice of any one of them) each of them became pale (lost colour) just as when 
a flame (torch) passing successively in front of the mansions on the principal street 
in a city, each mansion became pale (and plunged in gloom).” When akasa (space) 
affects (anugraha), there arises pralaya (fainting). But when vayu (air) affects the vital 
force either slowly or swiftly or in a manner midway between the two, it becomes 
transformed in a triple way viz., horripilation, tremor or trembling and faltering voice. 
Faltering voice due to vayu (air) affecting the vital force swiftly is thus illustrated 
in the following stanza in Viveka (p. 146). 


“When Krsna left for Dvaraka, Radha, embracing the tender branch (lata) of the 
Vanjula tree (Asoka tree), bent down because of his jumping down from it (in the 
river Yamuna flowing near it) sang with such deep longing, her song tuming into a 
loud wail and her throat so choked with profuse tears that the ducks swimming in 
the water began to cry plaintively (in sympathy).” Such is the view of those who 
are conversant with Bharata (i.e. with the Natyasdstra of Bharata), !° 


The final position is this : The external sattvikabhavas such as stupefaction, etc., 
are physical attributes and they operate as anubhavas Suggesting the (corresponding) 
intemal sattvikabhavas and in reality they (ultimately) suggest emotions, psychic states 
such as love, world-weariness, etc." 


oe, These sattvikabhavas occur in connection with each one of the rasas and they 
do not possess even a slight trace of independence (autonomy) not even like the 
vyabhicaribhavas on the analogy of a king's servant engaged in his own marriage 
ceremony who is followed by the king ( at the time of the marriage procession, i.e. 
in relation to his own servant the king occupies, for the time being, a position 


10. KAS, pp. 144-146. 
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subordinate to that of his own servant.).'2 The whole discussion may briefly be 
summarised as follows : 


The basic eight feelings are first felt by mind and later the mind allows or disallows 
them to be manifested physically through perspiration, or goose flesh, or tears or pale 
complexion, etc. The fact to be noted is that all feelings are basically internal. They 
originate in human consciousness. They are in fact its vital part, hence termed as sattvika. 


Thus the whole section dealing with the theoretical knowledge about the 
sattvikabhavas and providing appropirate illustrations drawn from literature is remarkable 
for its originality and novelty. In the field of Poetics it has been preserved for us 
by Hemcandra and Hemcandra alone. There is a solitary reference by Kumarasvamin, 
the author of Ratnapana, a commentary on Prataparudriya to the final position — the 
concluding lines (f.n. 11)}-which he introduces with the words : uktam ca acarya- 
Hemcandrena. Kumarasvamin, it would seem, thinks that the whole section on 
sattvikabhavas is of Hemacandra himself. 


In conclusion, we should be grateful to Hemacandra who by his preference for 
eclectic writing has preserved for us the gold—the precious and best portions and passages 
from his illustrious predecessors and is of immense help in improving the corrupt 
readings from the texts of his source-books : Abhinavabharati, Dhvanyalokalocana, 
Vakroktijivita, Srngaraprakasa, etc., and contributes to knowledge. 


12, Q a tae: vid daa wrfsaersayeaety aftraer aer 
Wr... — Ibid, p. 147. l 
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RASA : LAUKIKA 


There are two schools of Sanskrit literary thinkers regarding the nature of rasa : 
whether it is J/aukika (of everyday life, worldy, normal, as in actuality) or alaukika 
(different from everyday life, extra-worldly, supra—normal). Here we present the view 
of those Sanskrit theorists who advocate that rasa is /aukika in its nature. Bharata’s 
Natyasastra, the oldest known Indian work on dramatics (and aesthetics), nowhere states 
that all rasas are pleasurable or that like pleasurable permanent or dominant emotions 
(sthayins) even sorrowful sthayins when represented on the stage give pleasure and 
pleasure alone. But a few statements in the opening chapter, called Ndatyotpatti would 
tempt one to draw an inference that he held the view that the rasas are pleasurable 
: He refers to nGtya as kridaniyaka (a play-thing, a form of entertainment) and as 
dhrti-krida-sukhadi-krt—which gives comfort (dhrti), pleasure (kridā) and joy (sukha), 
etc. He further declares : this na@tya (drama) will give restful joy to all those who 
are distressed, or are completely exhausted on account of hard work, or are overpowered 
with grief or have mortified themselves by observing various religious vratas (vows, 
rites, practices).' Abhinavagupta in his commentary on Bharata’s Na@tyasastra reproduces 
the views of Lollata, Sankuka, Bhatta Nayaka, and the Samkhyas and criticises them. 
He himself makes a categorical statement that all the sthayins when presented 
on the stage are pleasurable and that all rasas too are pleasurble.? Mammata, 
Hemacandra, ViSvanatha, Jagannatha and many others accept Abinavagupta’s exposition 
as the last word. But some other thinkers (@lamkarikas) like Natyadarpanakara Classify 
the eight rasas into two groups; one pleasurable and the other non-pleasurable and 
hold the view that a sorrowful experience remains sorrowful whether in actuality or 
in its aesthetic representation; the pleasure the spectators derive is simply due to the 
skill of the actor and the creative imagination of the poet or dramatist. Still some 
others, the moderns of the 17th century-Navinas hold the view that there are only 
four (or with the reluctantly admitted santa five) rasas as they are pleasurable and 
reject the non-pleasurable four rasas the status of rasa. The view of Abhinavagupta 
that all the eight (or nine) rasas are pleasurable and that even sorrowful situations 
in actuality acquire pleasurable quality through the aesthetic treatment they undergo 


1. NS 1.11 (cd); NS 1.114. 
2. wa Bast Fara: wadfaradreqinee VEZNE LEES LECE LS G 
aa | — A. Bh. I, p. 282. 
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in a work of art, would certainly appeal to a large majority of sahrdayas-responsive, 
sensitive critics. 


In the course of his discussion of the sthdyin of the santarasa Abhinavagupta 
clearly distinguishes between a sthdyin and its corresponding rasa. One is siddha 
(already present, an accomplished thing) the other is sddhya (to be effected, to be 
brought about). One is /Jaukika, the other is alaukika; one is sadharana (common, 
ordinary), the other is asādhāraņa (unique, uncommon). 


Although there is no such clear distinction to be found in Bharata’s text and 
although there is no prominent mention in it of the identity between the sthayins 
of our everyday life and their corresponding rasas we do come across a few indications 
in Bharata’s writing which lead one to infer that he believed that it is merely the 
sthayibhava of the world that is called rasa when imitated or represented on the stage; 
and that some rasas are pleasurable and some others sorrowful. 


(ii) Bharata defines true (or ideal) spectators thus : “True spectators at a drama 
are those who, when the character is depressed, become themselves depressed, when 
the character is delighted or pleased, they themselves become delighted or pleased, 
when the character is in sorrow, they are themselves in sorrow.’ 


Again Bharata says : 


“When the character is angry the spectator becomes angry, when the character 
is terrified or seized with fear he (the spectator) himself is terrified or is seized with 
fear—such a person is to be known as the ‘ideal spectator.” : 


From these definitions it would seem, say the laukikavādins, that pleasurable 
permanent emotions create delight in the hearts of spectators whereas painful ones ` 
create sorrow — cause pain — in the hearts of spectators, and we might infer that 
Bharata held the view that some rasas are pleasurable and others painful. It would 
be fair, however, to Bharata to understand these definitions to mean that Bharata expects 
of the actor the ability to represent any feeling convincingly and effectively and carry 
away the spectator and of the spectator to have in him the ability to participate fully 
in the feeling. The immediate response to the various dramatic situations may be 


3. WARM: wala q Beers sem | faceted ae (ae AR) cifras 
C Ream Afaan) MITE 4 saad wana qawa | 
— A. Bh. I. p. 335. 
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pleasurable or painful; but the total ultimate impact on the spectator is bound to be 
pleasurable. 

(ii) On p. 299 Bharata declares : 

“Now we proceed to explain the different rasas with their vibhdavas, 
anubhavass and vyabhicaribhavas and bring the sthayibhavas to the state of rasa.” 


And on p. 379 he informs us : 


“....Sthayyeva tu raso bhavet” : 


s... 


The sthayibhava (permanent emotion) itself becomes rasa.’ 
After defining the sthayibhavas Bharata observes : 
“Thus these permanent emotions, which attain the title rasas should be known.”! 


When defining rasas, Bharata speaks of srngara and karuna as ‘rati-sthayibhava- 
prabhava’, and ‘soka-sthayibhava-prabhava’ and of the remaining six rasas as 
‘sthayibhavatmaka’ (NS VI pp. 300-330) it would seem that Bharata treats the permanent 
emotions of our everyday life and the rasas on the same level. 


Lollata, an early commentator of Bharata’s rasa-siitra explains that the sthayin 
itself, when strengthened, intensified or fully developed becomes rasa.° This means 
that Lollata held the view that rasa is sukha-duhkhatmaka. 


Abhinavagupta, after giving Lollata’s interpretation observes that the ancient 
thinkers like Dandin subscribed to the same view and quotes the definitions of the 
erotic and the furious rasas in support of his observation. According to Sankuka, the 
next commentator, the sthdyin itself, when imitated, is called rasa. But we cannot 
conclude on this count that he held the view that rasa is sukha—duhkhatmaka. For, 
there is one passage’ in Abhinavabharati which leads us to draw the inference that 
all the rasas are, according to him, pleasurable. The passage may be rendered as 
follows : 


6. gigaa maage cameraman: | efaa WAATA: | 
— NS VI, p. 299. 


7. waa g A Wa | NÉ VIL. p. 377. 

8. Wadd wad wal Wee: yea: | — NS VII, p. 355. 

9. ca waa famaquerfefiectad we: | wrt agfa: | — A. Bh. VI, p. 272. 

10. à g wage wag: sia dead vie: wei Guar | iea a afa As 
Terral fara ef | ca tei raced | AA fe veto: fee cara weeded feet 
Aam: Wage West | Aa se AeA | TA Y Ta! aah a fiefs 
aay | — A. Bh. VI, p. 291. 
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There are some (like Sankuka) who say that the sthd@yin rati (love), etc., when 
imitated, become rasa-s and then raise the question : ‘How can sorrow (then) be the 
source of pleasure ?, and they themselves answer it by saying that things portrayed 
in drama acquire a peculiar or special property—come to possess some sort of speciality. 
But their question itself is wrong. Abhinavagupta further asks : “Is there any rule 
that the perception of sorrow in others invariably produces sorrow in the heart of 
spectators ?” For, when one’s enemy is in sorrow, one feels happy, whereas in 
other cases (say of a tatastha, who is neither one’s friend nor enemy) one remains 
indifferent. And therefore, the answer of Sankuka that it is in the very nature of emotions 
(bhavas) to give pleasure (when depicted in drama and imitated on the stage) is no 
answer at all.!° This indirect reference (to Sankuka) makes it abundantly clear that 
he held the view that all rasas are pleasurable. 


After criticising Sankuka, Abhinavagupta briefly deals with the Sarhkhya view 
about rasa: The worldly objects, capable of producing pleasure and pain are external, 
but the sthāyins awakened by the external objects are internal and of the nature of 
either pleasure or pain. Thus according to the Samkhya view, rasa is of dual nature 
— of amphibian nature — of pleasure or pain." 


None of the thinkers preceding Abhinavagupta however, felt the need to give a 
reasoned exposition of this dual nature of rasa. But a few post-Abhinavagupta thinkers 
who did not subscribe to his theory that all rasas are pleasurable (Gnandariipa) and 
extra—worldly or aesthetic (alaukika), were bold enough to assert that the rasa is sukha- 
duhkhatmaka in its nature and that it is only worldly. It is Ramacandra and Gunacandra, 
the joint authors of Natyadarpana, Siddhicandragani, the author of Kavyaprakasakhandana, 
a commentary on Mammata’s Kavyaprakasa, and Rudrabhatta, the author of Rasakalika 
who defy Abhinavagupta’s authority. It is Ramacandra and Gunacandra who vigorously 
and eloquently advocate this view of rasa and attempt to give cogent arguments in 
its favour. They declare in a: karika'? “sukha-duhkhatmako rasa” and set forth in 
the Vivarana arguments in support of it : To say that all_rasas are pleasurable is aginst 
experience : karuna, raudra, bibhatsa and bhayanaka-these four rasas cause indescribable 
pain to the sahrdayas, sensitive and responsive spectators. They simply shudder when 
they witness plays depicting these rasas. If these rasas were pleasurable they would 
not shudder. The camatkara (peculiar delight), experienced by the spectators at the 


1]. CGS Fa-ga-wayel W: | — A. Bh. VI, p. 276. 
12. Nd&tyadarpana, Ill. 7. 
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end of the performance of tragic scenes is, however, simply due to the creative 
imgination—genius (pratibha, Sakti) of the poet and the high skill of the actors. The 
thinkers (like Abhinavagupta) who hold that these rasa-s also are pleasurable are perhaps 
deceived- misled by this camatkara. It is through excessive passion or desire to 
experience this camatkara that people go to the theatre to witness plays portraying 
these rasas also.'? Poets present themes keeping in mind the pleasurable and painful 
nature of the original story of-Rama, etc. These four painful rasas resemble the pungent 
or hot taste that adds to the sweetness of a beverage. For they heighten the pleasure 
yielded by pleasurable rasas. Tragic. events such as the abduction of Sita, Dussasana 
dragging Draupadi by her hair and attempting to disrobe her, Hariscandra’s serving 
a candala as a slave, the death of Rohitasva, Laksmana’s being hit by a sakti, a kind 
of missile, Aghoraghanta’s attempt to kill Malati (in Malati-Madhava), when represented 
on the stage can never cause delight in the hearts of the sahrdayas. If through imitation 
by actors the unpleasant or painful feelings are said to become pleasant, it is obvious 


that the actor’s art of acting is very deficient it represents things falsely-in their 
perverted form." 


Rudrabhatta’s Rasakalika agrees with the view of Natyadarpana that some rasas 
are pleasurable and some others painful (duhkhariipa). It attributes our interest in 
witnessing plays depicting them to our mental absorption in the acting going on in 
front of us. “So the rasa of karuna is of a peculiar kind and is particularly due, not 


to the nature of the emotion itself, but to our contemplation of the art with which 
an actor presents it.”'5 


Siddhicandra, a contemporary of Jagannatha, first explains the experience of 
paramananda, the supreme joy of rasa according to the doctrine of the Vedantins. His 
use of terms like ratyadyavacchinnam (caitanyam), bhagnavaranam (caitanyam)!®, 


13. ora a MIRRE Ffa-A- Y-A TAH fare aeea S: Gray, 
amg GATE: SOI | wera Yer of wy wats | 
; — ND Il. 7 Vivarana, p. 141. 
14. dager Pema: Rf (? Dada Wag gaa wa | afè ATH 
yamm: et Tenge wag faeries wear | — ND II.7, Vivarana, p. 142. 
15. Read f.n. to p. 484, Bhoja’s Sagara Prakasa, by Dr. Raghavan, 1963 edn. 


16. Kavyaprakasakhandana of Siddhicandragani ed. by Prof. R. C. Parikh, (Bharatiya 
Vidya Bhavan publication), p. 16. 
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strongly reminds us of J agannatha’s explanation ofrasa as ratyadyavacchinna bhagnavarana 
cideva rasah in his Rasagangadhara."" As compared with it, a peculiar pleasure which 
arises on watching a dramatic performance or hearing the recitation of poetry is similar 
to the pleasure of anointing one’s body with sandal-paste or of pressing the breasts of 
a young beautiful woman and is itself rasa-this is the view of the modern (navinah) 
who belong to the 17th century.'* In other words, the Navinas (possibly, the author 
himself) regard the aesthetic pleasure as on a par with ordinary pleasures of the senses 
— as only laukika (worldly). As a corollary to this view they hold that there are only 
four rasas; — the erotic, the heroic, the comic and the marvellous; and reject the 
claim of the pathetic, the furious, the terrifying and the disgusting to the title of rasas” 
“The pathos (karuna) and others, arising from sorrow (Soka) etc., although are 
revealed with cit (or caitanya) — consciousness consisting of delight, they cannot be 
called rasa since the sthayi-amsa (part) is opposed to the state of rasa.’ Again, if 
you argue that they, being revealed by alaukika vibhavas etc., deserve to be called 
rasa like the pleasurable bites inflicted in the course of love game, our reply is ‘No’. 
For following this line of argument you will have to call mental distress caused by 
hunger, thirst, etc., as new or different rasas. The bites in the course of sexual enjoyment 
remove the pain caused by overpowering passion and give a sense of relief as when 
a burden is taken off one’s shoulders. But to say that sorrow (Soka) etc., like love 
(rati) etc., consists of (leads to) light, knowledge and joy is simply a madman’s prattle. 
Further, in ‘Aja-Vilapa’ (Aja’s Lament) etc., because of varnaniya-tanmayibhavana 
‘identifying one’s self with the event or situation portrayed’, how could there arise 
the aesthetic joy similar to Brahmananda ? In the disgusting (bibhatsa) rasa which 
describes vividly flesh, pus, etc., the reader or spectator does not vomit or spit is itself 
a matter of surprise, how could it produce rasa consisting of supreme joy ? It may 
be granted that the santa somehow deserves the title rasa with reference to persons 
who have given up completely all vasands (various instincts) but certainly not with 
reference to sensualists as it (the Santa) involves abstention from all pleasures of the 
senses. The heroic and the furious do not differ as their vibhavas bear resemblance. 
Regarding danavira, etc., the poet’s chief intention is to describe the supreme generosity, 
greatness, etc., of the hero. The poet describes “The Lament of Aja’, for pointing out 


17. Nirnaya Sagar edn., 1939, p. 27. 
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the profound love of Aja towards Indumati his beloved queen. So too the Santa is 
described to demonstrate the intense sense of world-weariness of mumuksus (persons 
desirous of liberation). So too the terrifying in order to illsurtate the tenderness of 
heart of the heroes concerned. In fact (to tell the truth), poets depict these various 
Situations to demonstrate the richness of their pratibha (creative imagination) in the 
same way as they write padma-bandha (artificial composition in which the words are 
arranged in the form of a lotus flower), etc.?! 


This point of view that “rasa is laukika — is made up of pleasure and pain and 
that it in no way differs from other pleasures of the senses”, however, did not find 
able advocates among the dlamkarikas and was thrown into background, if not 


completely eclipsed by the writings of Abhinavagupta, Mammata, Hemacandra, 
Visvanatha and Jagannatha. 


21. aed rafa: caufeyestaedta maefa Ta aa wart sft | — Ibid, p. 22. 


RASA-ALAUKIKA! 


Some of the Sanskrit Alamkarikas, notably Ramacandra and Gunacandra, the 
authors of Natyadarpana and Siddhicandragani, the author of Kavyaprakasakhandana, 
unequivocally take the position that the rasa—pratiti or rasanubhava, the aesthetic or 
imaginative experience, is entirely /aukika, that is, worldly or continuous with and like 
other experiences in everyday life. Abhinavagupta, who is the greatest authority in 
Sanskrit Aesthetics and his very able followers like Mammata, the author of 
Kavyaprakasa, a standard work on Sanskrit poetics and aesthetics, Visvanatha, the author 
of the well-known Sahitya—Darpana and Pandit Jagannatha, the author of the celebrated 
Rasagangadhara, take the very opposite position that the aesthetic experience is 
something that is alaukika, non-worldly, extra-worldly, transcendental and beyond our 
framework of time and space and that it only takes place in the realm of literature 
and never in real life. 


Here we confine ourselves to giving a clear exposition of this concept of 
alaukikatva according to Abhinavagupta in the light of his observations in his two 
well-known commentaries—Abhinavabharati on Bharata’s Nda@tyasastra and Locana 
on Anandavardhana’s Dhvanyaloka, and examining if it corresponds with the 
Western or, to be more specific, the Kantian concept of the autonomy of the art 
(aesthetic) experience. 


Abhinavagupta never tires of stating over and over again that rasa is alaukika. 
Some of the relevant passages from the two commentaries are almost identical, word 
for word; some others closely correspond with each other and only a few make a 
new point. The major passages in which Abhinavagupta dwells on alaukikatva are 
presented here : 


(i) Locana, p. 79 : When a man hears the words : “A son is born to you” joy: 


is produced (through the power of denotation—abhidha@). But the suggested sense (rasa 
and the like) is not produced the way joy is produced in the above case. Nor does 
it come about through the secondary usage (laksand, gunavrtti, bhakti). But it arises 
in a sensitive man (sahrdaya — a man who is sensitive to literature) through his 


l. The total range of meanings conveyed by the word ‘alaukika’ cannot be expressed 
through any one English expression. Different expressions such as sui generis, 
autonomous, extra-worldly, non-worldly, other-wordly, supra-normal, transcendental, 
etc., have been used by critics in different contexts for the term alaukika. 
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knowledge of vibhavas and anubhavas, because of his hrdaya-samvada (sympathetic 
response) and his tanmayibhava (identification). It is vilaksana (different) from ordinary 
awareness of happiness etc. and it is not an objective thing (like a jar, etc.).’ 


' (it) Locana, pp. 50-52: The pratiyamanartha (suggested sense) is of two kinds 
(i) laukika (ordinary) : bare ideas (vastu) and images (or alamkaras) may be suggested, 
but they are at the same time vācya (expressible) also; and (ii) kavya—vyaparaika— 
gocara (= vyañjanā-gocara or alaukika) what can only be suggested; no emotion is, 
in its essence, directly describable. It is not communicable like a fact (or idea) and 
image (or alamkara). (The use of words like ‘love’ and ‘sorrow’ may convey to a 
person, an idea of the corresponding emotion but it will be only an idea and not a 
felt emotion). Rasa, according to Abhinavagupta, is never even in a dream sva-sabda- 
vacya-conveyed by the mere naming of the emotion (to be suggested).? 


In these passages Abhinavagupta draws our attention to the fact that rasa does 
not arise either through abhidha or laksana (bhakti, gunavrtti). lt comes about through 
vyanjana the power of suggestion, peculiar to poetry (i.e., creative literature). 


(ii) Locana, p. 160 : “In literature, however, the vibhavas etc. conveyed (by 
convention and context) immediately tend towards the production of aesthetic relish 
(and are not ends in themselves) and so convention etc. do not play any role in the 
actual aesthetic relish itself. Nor is this (knowledge of the suggested sense) like the 
apprehension of religious (injunctions) such as : ‘I have been enjoined to do such and 
such. I am now engaged in doing such and such. I have accomplished such and such.’, 
Because in these cases some action is involved, and so these are of worldly nature.” 


2. Fae wie: PA m: gad ae eat sad ae | aT cere | ate g were 
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The last compound we dissolve in a way quite different from the way both 
the commentators (The authors of Balapriya and Kaumudi, p. 147) and Professors 
Masson and, Patwardhan (Aesthetic Raputre, Vol. 1, p. 27 and. Vol. Il, p. 37, f. n. 
233) do it. We dissolve the compound as ‘siddha-svabhāva- vilaksanah’, and 
‘sukhadivilaksanah.’ This way the compound expression agrees with Abhinavagupte's 


‘description of rasa in A. Bh. I., p. 284: ‘na tu siddha-svabhavah tatkalika eva’, 
and smrtyanumdana- e nve dai- ‘vilaksana eva.’ 
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“In literature (however) the aesthetic relish (of the suggested sense) through the vibhāvas 
etc. is like the appearance of magic flower; it is essentially a thing of the present 
moment which does not depend on the past or the future time.” : 


In this passage Abhinavagupta points out that this aesthetic rapture is unique. It 
is different from the ordinary worldly joy (and also from the bliss of brahmāsvāda 
expetienced by a yogin, as explained in the passage (ix) below). 


(iv) A. Bh. I., p. 36 : In this marvellous passage Abhinavagupta identifies some 
of the distinctive features of rasa and the rasika : As it is a very long passage we 
shall refer only to the most striking features mentioned in it : For the sensitive spectator 
practical interests or affairs are of no consequence when he goes to the theatre. He 
feels : he would listen to and see something marvellous which is beyond his everyday 
experience (lokottara), something worthy of his attention, something whose essence 
is from the beginning to the end, sheer delight. He would share this expreience with 
the rest of the spectators. Engrossed in the aesthetic enjoyment of appropriate music, 
both vocal and instrumental, a man completely forgets himself (and also his worldly 
preoccupations, the narrow interests of his routine life and his worries) and he is aware 
then of nothing beyond the object or the situation portrayed by the poet. His heart 
becomes like a spotless mirror. It facilitates hrdaya-samvada (sympathetic response) 
and tanmayibhava (identification). What he sees is divorced from space and time. His 
apprehension (of rasa) does not fall within the ordinarily recognised categories of 
knowledge : right knowledge, false knowledge, doubt, probability or fancied identification, 
and the like. He is so engrossed in what he sees and is so carried away by an 
overpowering sense of wonder that he identifies himself with the principal character 
and sees the whole world as the latter saw it.’ 


(v) Locana, p. 442 : In everyday life we hear such sentences as : “Take the cow 
to the field for grazing” or “Bring the cow home as it is evening On hearing es: 
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sentences the concerned boy actually carries out what he has been told to do. In 
literature, however, there is no such activity demanded of the spectator. There is 
absolutely no suggestion of anything that he is expected to do. His attitude 
(towards the actor playing the part of, say, a villain like Ravana or the actress playing 
the role of the heroine Sita) is one of appreciation alone and his sole aim is to find 
restful joy.® 


In these passages Abhinavagupta pointedly refers to some of the important steps 
in the aesthetic experience, the attitude of a true spectator, the generalized nature of 
what he sees on the stage, the extraordinary or non-worldly nature of the cognition 
of rasa, absence of any (physical) activity on the part of the specatator, and presence 
in him of a contemplative attitude. 


(vi) Locana, p. 158: Rasa is nothing but aesthetic enjoyment and this enjoyment 
consists (almost) exclusively in a kind of knowledge or consciousness. If it were possible 
to convey rasa through words (and their conventional meanings) alone we would have 
been possibly forced to admit that rasa is, like the denoted sense, Jaukika. But we 
do find that rasa is capable of being suggested by alliteration, gentle or harsh, which 
is devoid of any denoted sense. But in everyday life we never come across a thing 
which could possibly be suggested by anuprasa. This is therefore, an additional proof 
for the doctrine of the alaukikatva of rasa.’ 


(vii) A. Bh. I, p. 284 : In another passage Abhinavagupta says : Rasa is completely 
different from the permanent emotions like love, sorrow, etc., and it cannot be 
maintained, as Sankuka did, that rasa is the apprehension of the permanent emotion 
of somebody else and that it is so called because it is an object of relish. For if it 
were so why should the permanent emotion of real life be not called rasa ? For if 
a non-existing (unreal) permanent emotion (in the actor) be capable of being the object 
of aesthetic relish, a real permanent emotion has all the more reason for being so 
capable. Therefore the apprehension of the permanent emotion of another person should 
be called only inference and not rasa. For what aesthetic relish is involved in this 
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kind of inference® ? Rasa is not an objective thing in the real world as it is coterminus 
with the process of aesthetic relish and ceases to exist the moment the process of 
its relish is over;? .....unless one is actually experiencing it, rasa does not exist. 
Its essence consists exclusively in aesthetic enjoyment. It is the permanent emotion 
(artha) brought to the state of aesthetic relish which is a form of knowledge free 
from worldly obstacles-worries, narrow personal interests, etc., by the vibhavas, 
anubhavas and vyabhicaribhavas which attain a unity in the md of the spectator 
(or reader).'° 


(vii) A. Bh. I, pp. 284-285 : The vibhdvas etc. are alaukika and are so called 
on account of their peculiar functions of vibhāvanā (awakening to life the latent 
permanent emotion) etc.'' They are not the causes of the production of rasa (nispatti- 
hetus = karaka—-hetus) for if it were so, there would arise the contingency of its (rasa s) 
existence even in the absence of the knowledge of the vibhavas etc. Nor are they the 
causes of cognition (Jfapti-hetus) of rasa as rasa is not an objective thing (like a 
ghata, pata—a jar, cloth, etc.) in our everyday life. Then what are the vibhavas etc. ? 
The vibhavas, etc. are alaukika; they make it possible for the rasika to relish rasa. 
If the opponent asks; “Is there anything in the whole world like this ?” Abhinavagupta 
replies : The fact that there is nothing in the whole world like this only serves to 
strengthen our position that rasa is alaukika."? 
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In these passages Abhinavagupta draws our pointed attention to two distinctive 
features of rasa : One, rasa which consists exclusively in aesthetic relish or pleasure 
is alaukika as it is radically different in kind from the permanent emotions (four of 
which are primarily pleasurable and four, primarily painful).'3 And, two, : The vibhavas 
etc. are alaukika. They correspond to the karanas etc. in everyday life but as they 
make the relish of rasa possible they exist only in the context of rasa. In everyday 
life we do not have such terms as vibhava, etc. They belong only to art, not to the 
real life. The ancients whom Bharata also follows invented an entirely new terminology 
to impress on our minds the basic distinction between the real life and the realm of 
literature, the real world and the world of drama. 


(ix) A. Bh. I. pp. 284-285 : The aesthetic enjoyment of rasa consists in a completely 
extraordinary sense of wonder or mystic delight (camatkara) and is totally different 
(vilaksana eva) from memory or recollection (smrti), inference and worldly feelings 
of happiness, etc.'* The empirical means of valid knowledge such as direct perception, 
etc. do not operate in the case of this non-worldly or extra-worldly (alaukika) rasa- 
carvaņā. This aesthetic enjoyment or relish or rasa is brought about solely by the 
combination of the vibhavas, etc., which are extra-worldly (alaukika).'> It is different 
from the perception of the permanent emotions of rati (love) etc., aroused by the 
empirical means of valid knowledge such as direct perception, inference, dgama, 
upamana, etc.'® It is also different from the perception without active participation of 
the thoughts of others on the part of imperfect yogins;" further, it is also different 
from the ecstatic experience of the perfect yogin in which he experiences - the 
undifferentiated bliss of his Self and in which all desire for worldly objects is absent.!2 
For these three forms of perception are vitiated by one kind of defect or another, To 
explain, : (i) The perception of the worldly permanent emotions like love etc. gives 
rise to practical desires such as possessing the object of love etc.; (ii) The perception 
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of an imperfect yogin lacks vividness and (iii) The perception of perfect yogin is simply 
overpowered by the Atman (Self, or Brahman, the Ultimate Reality); and therefore 
ill these three perceptions are devoid of beauty." In aesthetic experience, on the contrary, 
there is no possibility of there arising any obstacle or defect : because of the absence 
>f sensations of pleasure etc. as inhering exclusively in one’s person, one is not 
gverpowered by Atman, or Brahman, (the object of samadhi); because of one’s active 
participation and the absence of sensations of pleasure etc. as inhering exclusively in 
other persons, there is no lack of vividness; and because of one’s being overpowered 
by one’s own vasana, Say, love etc., awakened by the corresponding vibhavas, etc., 
which are generalised there is no possibility of any obstacle confronting you.” 


In this passage Abhinavagupta asserts that empirical means of valid knowledge 
do not at all operate in the case of rasana (and consequently that of rasa) and contrasts 
the aesthetic pleasure or relish or experience with a number of other experiences. These 
other experiences are : (i) ordinary perception or cognition or apprehension of love, 
etc. produced by empirical means of valid knowledge; (ii) telepathy (the knowledge 
of other people’s minds) of an imperfect yogin and (iii) the ecstatic experience of the 
perfect yogin in which he experiences the undifferentiated (compact) bliss of his Self. 
He is all the while driving at the alalukika nature of rasa. 


(x) A. Bh. I. p. 285 : Rasa consists exclusively in aesthetic relish and it is not 
of the nature of the object of cognition. The very life or existence of rasa entirely 
depends on this aesthetic relish. (Rasa ceases to exist after its enjoyment.) (The aesthetic 
relish is not the result of any means of valid cognition nor of any means of production. 
But rasa itself is not unprovable for it is verified by one’s own heart-from one’s 
own experience of it. Aesthetic relish or experience consists exclusively in knowledge. 
However this knowledge is totally different from all other empirical or mundane 
kinds of knowledge.' 


In this passage Abhinavagupta makes it clear that aesthetic experience, which 
consists exclusively in knowledge, is in a class by itself, not comparable to any other 
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kind of knowledge, unique, sui generis. Further, he asserts that the proof of rasa is 
“sva-samvedana-siddhatvam” — because rasa is felt, therefore it exists. 


(xi) Locana : pp 86, 92-93, 155 : In the “Kraunca-episode’’, narrated at the 
beginning of Valmiki’s Ramayana, the sage’s poetic utterance is not to be viewed as 
the expression of his own sorrow. “It is hardly natural for one that is tormented by 
grief to play the poet,.....(It is not the emotional situation as it actually was (laukika) 
that is represented in it.) It is the situation as it is in the poet’s vision or as it has 
been transfigured by his sensitive nature and imaginative power (alaukika).”» 


The word “pratibha” means “creative imagination” capable of creating ever newer 
and newer things. A form of this pratibha is capable of creating beautiful poetry. It 
is when the poet is filled with rasa-—(is fully under the spell of rasa) that he 
spontaneously expresses himself in the form of poetry—like a liquid, say water, which 
overflows a vase if it be already full.” 


The purport of this passage is : A poet does not depict “the emotional situation 
as it actually exists and as he witnesses it. That would by no means constitute art. 
He idealises the situation. Absorption in such an idealised situation helps transcending 
worries, tensions of ordinary life and attaining a unique form of experience. That is 
why rasa is called alaukika.” 


(xii) A. Bh. I. p. 282 : All these rasas consist essentially in delight, for the essence 
of undifferentiated or compact prakasa (light) consisting in the aesthetic rapture of 
one’s Own consciousness is (transcendental) delight. In everyday life also women when 
they are totally absorbed in the relish or rumination of their consciousness plunged 
in profound sorrow find rest or repose in their own heart. For happiness consists in 
complete rest or repose without any kind of obstacle. Pain, on the contrary, is nothing 
but lack or absence of complete rest or repose. It is precisely for this reason that the 
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Samkhyas who explain sorrow as property of rajas declare that restlessness is the very 
essence of sorrow. All the rasas thus consist essentially in (mystic) delight.” 


(xii) A. Bh. I. pp 291-292 : In this passage, which is apprarently aimed at criticising 
Sankuka, Abhinavagupta says : People (like Sankuka) argue that rasa consists in the 
imitation of (permanent emotions such as) love etc. They themselves raise the objection : 
“How can sorrow be the cause of pleasure ?” And they answer their own objection 
by saying that it is the very nature of the emotions that when portrayed in a drama 
they give rise to pleasure. In refuting this position Abhinavagupta writes : 


“But in the first place, the objection they raise is itself false. For it is not a 
rule that when one perceives sorrow in somebody else, one will necessarily feel sorrow 
in oneself. For instance, when one finds one’s enemy in sorrow one is delighted. In 
other cases (i.e. those of persons who are neither one’s friends nor foes) one remains 
indifferent. Now as regards the answer they gave to their own objection (that it is 
the very nature of the emotions that when they are portrayed in a drama they give 
rise to pleasure), it is no answer at all. In our opinion, in aesthetic experience it is 
one’s own consciousness which consists of uniform bliss that is enjoyed. How can 
there be any suspicion of sorrow ? The various permanent emotions like love, sorrow, 
etc. only serve to lend variety to the enjoyment of this bliss. Acting (abhinaya) etc. 
serve to awaken to life these permanent emotions.” 


24. wa wistt gam: | SAARA A | aa te — 
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Read in this connection the following passage from Aesthetic Rapture, Vol. I. 
pp. 31-32 : ee “The compassion of a poem is different from the compassion found 
in the ordinary world. The explanation is that sensitive readers (rasika) become more 
and more deeply attracted towards this aesthetic experience of grief whereas they 
tend to shun the real experience. For if (karuna) were to consist exclusively in sorrow 
the way worldly karuna does, then nobody would feel like going (to plays in which 
karuna-rasa was present) and thus large (and impoytant) works as the Ramayana 
etc. which consist exclusively in karunarasa, would fall into oblivion......Therefore, 
karuna, like the other rasas consists in joy.” Also, cf : Dhanika’s Avaloka on 
Daśarūpaka (Adyar edn. 1969, p. 221) and Sdahitya-Darpana III. 4-8. 


25. ù J WAHT WE:, ay Aafa vie: mei gag | Reta a afer ats 
serra fasts sft | aa Sei Traced AA fe wile: far carat ASE aA 
fam: | Wag wei | HA HEAT | Sa FATA ARRAMTAATATT ( MAAT ) 
of 7 fafa TH | SEER Waar | Tr HI GGT | Sach Tea 
Sarà Vaca: | Ages T | — A. Bh. I. pp. 291-292 
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In these passages Abhinavagupta dwells upon his favourite theme that all rasas 
are essentially pleasurable. Even the painful emotions of anger, fear, sorrow and disgust 
(krodha, bhaya, soka and jugupsa) of our real life, when poetised or represented on 
the stage, are contemplated in their idealised form, completely divorced from reference 
to personal interests, one’s own or those of others, (and from all reference to time 
and space); and when they are thus contemplated they yield pure joy. 


(xiv) Locana : p. 40, p. 399, p. 455 : Abhinavagupta states that vywtpatti (instruction 
in regard to the four well-known purusarthas—ends of human life, or as the term has 
been sometimes interpreted, — moral instruction, intellectual refinement) and priti 
(pleasure, joy, delight) constitute the goal of literature. If vywtpatti is half of the goal 
of literature, priti is the other half. But he does not fail to state that moral instruction 
and delight are not really different from one another but are two aspects of the same 
thing; for they both have the same cause—both are aroused by poetry—both are the 
result of one and the same aesthetic experience.” 


(xv) A. Bh. I., p. 3 : Drama is indeed different from every worldly thing (laukika— 
padartha—-vyatiriktam); it is altogether different from (vilaksanam) imitation (anukara), 
reflection (pratibimba), picture (ālekhya), similitude (sadysya), superimposition (Gropa), 
identity, poetical fancy, dream, tricks, magic, and the like. It is fit to be cognised by 


26. (i) q manae vita doen | wae — ‘aie mig: Hearse 
8-8-4) some | a a aR- waft R, ate — 
qida cad sag a | 
atta sift wit a mga 1 sta 
aay wa ARa yer | aa yadda aafeed fade 
wae aah: ssw PARTA gadna fase sta 
Weert he: | agg wa wa mi ge we | 


Note : Abhinavagupta quotes the view of an earlier writer : 

waiter fe eae wed + AARE | — A. Bh. I. p. 289 
“The sole purpose of drama is joy and that it never creates sorrow.” 

From the passages cited above it would seem that Abhinavagupta would agree 
with this view. 
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one’s own perception which is of the nature of aesthetic relish; and this cognition is 
altogether different (bhinna-vrttanta) from the well-known kinds of knowledge; right 
perception, error, doubt, lack of determinate knowledge, and lack of identity. It is truly 
of the nature of rasa (aesthetic experience).?’ 


(xvi) A. Bh. I., p. 35 : Abhinavagupta explains the above passage with examples 
while commenting on Bharata’s Natyasastra) 1.107, p. 35 : To explain : Here, that 
is in drama, (literally, in the Nd@tyaveda) those who are seen (on the stage—playing 
the roles of the gods and the demons) are not the real gods and the demons. With 
regard to them there arises neither the cognition of identity nor of similitude, as in 
the case of twins; nor of error (mistaken knowledge), as in the case of a mother- 
of-pearl for silver, nor of super-imposition, as when one says : “This man from the 
country called Balhika (part of modern Punjab) is a bull”; nor of a poetical 
fancy, as when one says “Her face is like the moon”; nor of a copy, as in the case 
of a picture or a clay-model etc.; nor of an imitation, as in the case of a disciple 
who cleverly imitates his teacher when reproducing his explanation; nor of a 
sudden creation, as in magic (indrajala); nor of an appearance by employing maya 


(tricks), as in the case of a sleight of hand, etc. In all these cases, as there is no © 


sadharanikarana and the spectator is quite indifferent he cannot have the aesthetic 
pleasure or experience.”® 


In these passages Abhinavagupta demonstrates how drama (or, for that matter 
creative literature) is unique, different from the various ordinary worldly things and 
how it lies beyond the ken of the various recognised modes or means of cognition, 
and is therefore alaukika, completely outside both time and space. He means to say 
Drama or “Literature occupies a time and a space that exist to the side of the world 
we know, it is a dimension apart, a different order of reality.” “The aesthetic 
perception which is not dependent on the concepts of reality and unreality, cannot be 


27. Wa qed am Afara deqarufafaacrereeran aaa sae 
EIE E a de-Weaes PPR LESES NAE LE C KELEY aaa hAg RALES LES LEG ESN i 
Hidi a V-a A a: | — A. Bh. I. p. 3 

28. denfe—ay 4 dea oh | a gA aaa | 7 A SA ARSA, | 
AR arpa «| A aA a | aera 
qaga | a aAA frageraq | 7 degen ye-fre-cnenearad | 4 
qea aaa | AF feaa SAAT ATA Ag VATA ATTA 
setae aa | — A. Bh. I. p. 35 


29. Aesthetic Rapture, Vol. I. p. 32 and Vol. Il. f.n. 271. 
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spoken of as a real experiencea(that is, the direct experience, perception of something 
real). Abhinavagupta says it is like a real experience. In other terms, the aesthetic 
experience is like a direct perception sui generis, free of every relation with practical 
reality, etc.” 


Abhinavagupta’s alaukikatva of rasa doctrine may briefly be stated as follows : 


Objects in the world of poetry or drama have no place in the everyday world 
of our space and time. Owing to this lack of ontological status the question of reality 
or unreality does not apply to them. This, however, does not mean that they are unreal. 
They are drawn from life but are idealised. They, however, do not become false or 
illusory through idealisation. A reader or spectator who mistakes them for real objects 
or views them as unreal or false is no true spectator-sahrdaya. The objects, depicted 
in poetry or drama, assume a unique character which the. spectator can describe 
as neither real nor unreal. To take a logical view of the things portrayed in poetry 
or drama or to adopt a strictly philosophic approach to literature would only invite 
ridicule (as Anandavardhana and Abhinavagupta say).?! 


The things of our real life the poet transforms by the magic touch of his divine 
pratibha—creative imagination. That the aesthetic sense is not universal is a well known 
fact. The poet, therefore, needs a sahrdaya (one endowed with a similar sensitivity— 
a sensitive spectator or fully responsive reader) to appreciate the things of beauty and 
joy he has created by his pratibha. 


In our real life everything is consciously or unconsciously related to the individual 
perceiver (pramatr) or to his friend, or to his enemy (para) or to someone in no 
way connected with him (tafastha). But the poet’s creations are not so related; they 
are wholly impersonal. They have no reference to anybody in particular. Being altogether 


30. R. Gnoli : The Aesthetic Experience According To Abhinavagupta, pp, 57-58, 
f.n. 1 


31. arate’ = gamit TA TETEA aa RRRA 


Wed | — Dhvanyaloka, p. 455 


VE TEIRC Z CERKEA adfa a% MAA sea: | — Locana, p. 455 
and, aA @d Aad 4 HASH TT | — Locana, p. 173 

Incidentally, it may be noted that Abhinavagupta’s respected guru, Bhatta Tauta, 
argues against the maxim of a painting of a horse (citra-turaga-nyaya) of Sankuka. 
His arguments apply conditions of truth and falsity. (Anandavardhana and Abhinavagupta 
are very well aware that such notions of truth and falsity do not apply to the realm 
of literature (or art in general) as would be crystal clear from the above quotations. 
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divorced from reference to personal interests, one’s own or those of others, aesthetic 
experience is free from all the limitations of ordinary pleasure, arising out of narrow 
attachment, such as envy, desire or aversion; and the sahrdaya becomes almost 
unconscious of his private self. He rises above the duality of pain and pleasure, love 
and hatred and enjoys through disinterested contemplation absolutely pure joy or delight. 
With the outer vesture of all practical interests and infatuation removed he experiences 
pure delight, ananda, bliss of his Self with this qualification that it is coloured by 
a particular vāsanā say of love, sorrow, etc., awakened to life for the time being 
by the particular vibhāvas, etc.. He experiences or enjoys a unique kind of delight 
that has no parallel in our everyday life. It is therefore called alaukika. The aesthetic 
perception is an inward-oriented apprehension. The sahrdaya is completely absorbed 
in the aesthetic object to the exclusion of everything else—in other words, his mind 
is completely free from all obstacles, worries, tensions, preoccupations, prejudices etc., 
and he tastes his own consciousness which is but pure bliss and bliss alone. It is 
only coloured by some vdsand or the other, aroused by the particular vibha@vas and 
that is why it is said to be akin to the enjoyment of Brahman-the Ultimate Reality 
(Brahmasvadasavidha). 


These important passages from Abhinavagupta’s two works on literary and aesthetic 
criticism throw sufficient light on alaukikatva, a key term for him. It would be evident 
to a careful student of these passages that Abhinavagupta uses the term alaukika with 
different shades of meaning. In one or two places he uses the term alaukika to distinguish 
the process whereby rasa is achieved from other worldly or mundane (laukika) 
processes. It is achieved by the power of suggestion which is peculiar to poetry (or 
creative literature) and not by the commonly known processes of abhidha (power of 
denotation) and /aksana, gunavrtti, or bhakti (secondary usage). Occasionally he uses 
this term ‘alaukika’ to point out that the mundane or worldly or earthly things of 
our everyday life are completely transformed by the magic touch of the activity of 
a poet’s pratibha (creative imagination, genius). He, however, frequently uses this term 
to mean “what is different or distinct from worldly things”, “‘non-ordinary”, “non— 
worldly”, “what is not found in everyday life”, “what exists only in the realm of 


32. (i) Se Peete | TA FI SGI | act qa fara 
Taare: | ager aise | — A. Bh. I. p. 292 
(ji) A ake wa warae fate agaaa, | sac are 
qA gea adapa yeasts | 


— A. Bh. |. p. 339 (as restored by me) | 
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spoken of as a real experiencea(that is, the direct experience, perception of something 
real). Abhinavagupta says it is like a real experience. In other terms, the aesthetic 
experience is like a direct perception sui generis, free of every relation with practical 
reality, etc.’’* 

Abhinavagupta’s alaukikatva of rasa doctrine may briefly be stated as follows : 


Objects in the world of poetry or drama have no place in the everyday world 
of our space and time. Owing to this lack of ontological status the question of reality 
or unreality does not apply to them. This, however, does not mean that they are unreal. 
They are drawn from life but are idealised. They, however, do not become false or 
illusory through idealisation. A reader or spectator who mistakes them for real objects 
or views them as unreal or false is no true spectator—sahrdaya. The objects, depicted 
in poetry or drama, assume a unique character which the. spectator can describe 
as neither real nor unreal. To take a logical view of the things portrayed in poetry 
or drama or to adopt a strictly philosophic approach to literature would only invite 
ridicule (as Anandavardhana and Abhinavagupta say).;! 


The things of our real life the poet transforms by the magic touch of his divine 
pratibha—creative imagination. That the aesthetic sense is not universal is a well known 
fact. The poet, therefore, needs a sahrdaya (one endowed with a similar sensitivity— 
a sensitive spectator or fully responsive reader) to appreciate the things of beauty and 
joy he has created by his pratibha. 


In our real life everything is consciously or unconsciously related to the individual 
perceiver (pramatr) or to his friend, or to his enemy (para) or to someone in no 
way connected with him (tafastha). But the poet’s creations are not so related: they 
are wholly impersonal. They have no reference to anybody in particular. Being altogether 


30. R. Gnoli : The Aesthetic Experience According To Abhinavagupta, pp, 57-58, 


En: ol 

31. metas 4 aed dae aa WAIT IEA KESIR AESI] 
ded | — Dhvanyaloka, p. 455 
a fe ai aaia yada TAA, 


Yehia hA: AA was MAA TA: 1 — Locana, p. 455 
and, SAARA dd dead a FAAATA | — Locana, p. 173 


Incidentally, it may be noted that Abhinavagupta’s respected guru, Bhatta Tauta, 
argues against the maxim of a painting of a horse (citra-turaga-nyāya) of Sankuka. 
His arguments apply conditions of truth and falsity. (Anandavardhana and Abhinavagupta 
are very well aware that such notions of truth and falsity do not apply to the realm 
of literature (or art in general) as would be crystal clear from the above quotations. 
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divorced from reference to personal interests, one’s own or those of others, aesthetic 
experience is free from all the limitations of ordinary pleasure, arising out of narrow 
attachment, such as envy, desire or aversion; and the sahrdaya becomes almost 
unconscious of his private self. He rises above the duality of pain and pleasure, love 
and hatred and enjoys through disinterested contemplation absolutely pure joy or delight. 
With the outer vesture of all practical interests and infatuation removed he experiences 
pure delight, ananda, bliss of his Self with this qualification that it is coloured by 
a particular vāsanā say of love, sorrow, etc., awakened to life for the time being 
by the particular vibhavas, etc.. He experiences or enjoys a unique kind of delight 
that has no parallel in our everyday life. It is therefore called alaukika. The aesthetic 
perception is an inward-oriented apprehension. The sahrdaya is completely absorbed 
in the aesthetic object to the exclusion of everything else-in other words, his mind 
is completely free from all obstacles, worries, tensions, preoccupations, prejudices etc., 
and he tastes his own consciousness which is but pure bliss and bliss alone. It is 
only coloured by some vāsanā or the other, aroused by the particular vibhdvas and 
that is why it is said to be akin to the enjoyment of Brahman-the Ultimate Reality 
(Brahmasvadasavidha). 


These important passages from Abhinavagupta’s two works on literary and aesthetic 
criticism throw sufficient light on alaukikatva, a key term for him. It would be evident 
to a careful student of these passages that Abhinavagupta uses the term alaukika with 
different shades of meaning. In one or two places he uses the term alaukika to distinguish 
the process whereby rasa is achieved from other worldly or mundane (laukika) 
processes. It is achieved by the power of suggestion which is peculiar to poetry (or 
creative literature) and not by the commonly known processes of abhidha (power of 
denotation) and /aksanda, gunavrtti, or bhakti (secondary usage). Occasionally he uses 
this term ‘alaukika’ to point out that the mundane or worldly or earthly things of 
our everyday life are completely transformed by the magic touch of the activity of 
a poet’s pratibhā (creative imagination, genius). He, however, frequently uses this term 
to mean ‘‘what is different or distinct from worldly things”, ‘‘non-ordinary”’, “non— 
worldly”, “what is not found in everyday life”, “what exists only in the realm of 


32. (i) Se Pata «| TA I Sas] | acl wea fame 
amnesia: | AA RAE | — A. Bh. I. p. 292 
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— A. Bh. I. p. 339 (as restored by me) 
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literature (or any other fine art)”. He also uses the term to convey the sense of “what 
is unique”, “in a class by itself”, sui generis, transcendental or autonomous. He lays 
great emphasis on this aspect of rasa when he, over and over again, remarks that 
experience of rasa is something that is alaukika, not really of this world, and beyond 
our concepts of time and space or divorced from time and space and that it 
approximates the experience of the perfect yogin in which he experiences the 
undifferentiated bliss of his Self or that it is akin to the enjoyment or relish of Brahman- 
the Ultimate Reality. 


Before comparing Abhinavagupta’s position that rasa is alaukika with Kant’s 
position that art experience is autonomous, let us briefly state in the words of Prof. 
R. B. Patankar, the author of Saumdarya-Mimamsa, a unique work on Aesthetics in 
Marathi, the autonomist position of Kant :— 


“Two positions have been taken regarding the relation between (i) art experience 
and (ii) other experiences in life. The first position is that (a) there is a continuity 
between the two types, (i) and (ii), of experiences (b) and that art experience is valuable 
because it promotes goals of these other experiences (e.g., art experience is valuable 
because it gives us an insight into reality, it makes us morally better). The second 
position is that art experience is radically different from other varieties of experiences, 
the difference is one of kind, not one of degree. Art experience is sui generis, 
autonomous, self-contained; art experience is valuable because it is art experience, and 
for no other reason. 


If one wants to maintain the autonomist position, as Kant wants to, one has to 
show that art experience is different from (i) cognitive experience (ii) practical 
experience, including moral experience; (iii) experience of sensory pleasure, entertainment, 
etc. If the autonomy of art experience is to be proved, it will have to be shown 
(a) that the art object does not have the ontological status that objects in the real 
world have, and (b) that art experience is not mediated by any concepts. Sanskrit 
aestheticians like Sankuka, Abhinavagupta have pointed out that the art object does 
not have the ontological status that things in the real world have. But no Sanskrit 
aesthetician has thought it necessary to say that art experience is not mediated by 
concepts.....Sankuka has deontologised the art object. But no Sanskritist deconceptualised 
art experience.” 


If we examine the concept of Abhinavagupta, that rasa is alaukika, by applying 
the above-mentioned criteria we will have to admit that Abhinavagupta is not 
autonomist. It is true that according to Abhinavagupta the empirical means of valid 
cognition such as direct perception, inference, etc. simply do not operate in regard 
to rasa. He explicitly states that no kind of intellectual thinking bears any parallel 
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to the experience of rasa. Further, it is also true that according to him sheer delight 
is ultimately the sole aim or goal of poetry (or creative literature). Sankuka, and 
following his lead, Abhinavagupta have deontologised the art-object. But they have 
not taken the second step-they have not deconceptualised art or aesthetic experience. 
So they cannot be called autonomist in the Kantian sense. 


But leaving aside this restricted Kantian meaning of the term ‘autonomist’ and 
accepting the words ‘autonomy’ and ‘autonomist’ in their wider sense we can certainly 
say that Abhinavagupta and Anandavardhana, whom Abhinavagupta follows, are both 
full-fledged autonomists : 


In his Dhvanyaloka Anandavardhana observes : “In the province of poetry (creative 
literature) obviously standards of truth and falsity have no relevance. Any attempt to 
find out or discover whether a poem (or any literary composition) is true or false by 
employing means of valid cognition leads to ridicule alone.” Abhinavagupta comments 
on it : “Such a person will be ridiculed as follows : He is not sensitive to literature. 
He is not able or competent to appreciate aesthetic experience for his mind has become 
(truly) hard by his indulging in dry logic.” 


In the same work at another place Anandavardhana dwells upon the 
autonomy of a poet : “In the boundless world of poetry, the poet is the sole creator. 
As it pleases him to create a new world of his own, this real world is transformed. 
If the poet is pervaded by rasa then the whole world in his poem will be 
infused with rasa. But if he be devoid of emotion then the world too will become 
dry as dust. 


A great or good poet, by virtue of his autonomy, at his sweet will causes even 
insentient objects to behave as if they were animate and animate objects to behave 


as if they were inanimate.’*4 


Mammata, a staunch follower of Anandavardhana and Abhinavagupta endorses this 
view of poet’s autonomy, and consequently, that of the aesthetic experience in the 
opening verse of his Kavyaprakasa : 


33. Vide footnote (29) supra. 
34. SOR mean afate: A: | 
aÀ wad fad ate wada 1 
Yat aq ra: sel sid Wa wT | 
a wa damask adta aq il 
Waray GEC EEGREEGEGG EI 
aaga aS yrfa: PÀ AA il — Dhvanyaloka, p. 498. 
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“Supreme is the poet’s speech which unfolds an altogether new creation, which 
is free from the laws of niyati (Destiny or nature), which consists of delight and delight 
alone, which is completely independent of anything else and which is charming on 
account of nine rasas.” 


So keeping in view the ancient tradition about the alalukika nature of poetic creation 
and Abhinavagupta’s constant emphasis on the alaukika nature of rasa throughout his 
writings we are perfectly justified in describing Abhinavagupta as a champion of 
alaukikatavada, an autonomist in the popular and wider sense of that word. To call 
Abhinavagupta an autonomist in the restricted sense in which Kant uses the term, would 
be a highly misleading and inexcusable error. 


Finally, it would be better to coin a new appropriate term (other than autonomy) 
in English to express Abhinavagupta’s concept of alaukikatva and a ncw suitable term 
(other than alaukikatva) in modern Indian languages like Marathi, Gujarati, Hindi etc. 
to express Kant’s concept of autonomy. If this suggestion is followed a lot of 
confusion in the minds of scholars reading books on Abhinavagupta and his alaukikatva 
in English and modern Indian languages would be avoided. 


Although Bhatta Tauta criticises Sankuka’s analogy of ‘citra-turaga-pratiti’ and 
although it is traditionally believed that the view of the guru is also the view of his 
Sisya, Abhinavagupta’s own statements indisputably prove that he is one with Sankuka 
in accepting alaukika or the unique mode of perception involved in aesthetic experience— 
citra-turaga-pralili. 


RASA AND ITS PLEASURABLE NATURE 


Bharata nowhere in his Natyasastra makes any explicit statement that the rasa 
by its very nature is pleasurable. There are, however a few clear indications in the 
text of Natyasastra of its pleasurable nature. The Indian tradition of the origin of the 
drama as preserved in the Natyasastra says : Natya, the completely new form of 
literature was created as a kvidaniyaka (lit. a play-thing, pastime, recreation) to give 
pleasure to the eyes and ears alike (drsyam śravyañca).! It was meant to give courage, 
provide pastime, pleasure, friendly or salutary advice, etc.2 It was also intended to 
give relief or aesthetic repose to persons afflicted with grief, exhausted with work, 
or Overpowered with sorrow or distressed through weakness caused by different religious 
practices including fasts (tapasvinam)3 


Dhanañjaya, who in his famous work, Dasartpaka, gives an abstract of Bharata’s 
Natyasastra explicitly states that the rupakas (the ten types of drama) overflow with 
joy or delight. 


Dhanika, his brother and commentator comments in his Avaloka : Acsthetic 
enjoyment consisting of supreme joy that is inwardly experienced or felt is the real 
purpose of the ten forms of drama, and not merely knowledge of the three goals of 
human life, etc. as is the case in the Mahabharata (Itihasa).° 


Some modern scholars, however, cite Bharata’s definition and description of ideal 
Spectator : 


“An ideal spectator at a dramatic performance is one who, when (the character) 
is pleased becomes himself pleased, when (the character) is angry becomes himself 


1. meiha ge set a gA | — NS 1110) 
2. fered yft-ats-gerfepa | — Ibid, 1.113(b) 
3. ganh serait erat aaftaary | 
fami core (LS. tie) meea il — bid 1.115 
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angry, when (the character) is frightened or terrified becomes himself frightened or 
terrified.” 

Also, “Ideal spectators at a dramatic performance are those who, when (the 
characters) are depressed become themselves depressed, when (the characters) are 
pleased become themselves pleased, when (the characters) are in sorrow, are themselves 
in sorrow.” And, they interpret it that it was Bharata’s view that some rasas are 
pleasurable and some others painful. 

It should be noted that Bharata does not speak here about the nature of rasa — 
whether it is pleasurable or painful or whether it is both—-but of the essential quality 
of sympathy that a spectator or reader must have. Unless gifted with sympathy he 


cannot respond to the scenes and situations presented on the stage or in the poem 
and cannot establish what has aptly been called by Abhinavagupta the Ardaya-samvada. 
It is then followed, in Abhinavagupta’s language; by the two successive stages of 
tanmayibhava or tanmayibhavana (identifying oneself with the scene or situation 
retaining a certain distance) and rasasvada or rasa-carvaņā (aesthetic enjoyment). 


To explain rasasvada (aesthetic enjoyment or experience) Dhanafijaya gives the 
following analogy : 


“When children play with clay-elephants, etc., 
the source of their joy is their own utsāha 
(dynamic. energy). The same is true of spectators 
watching (the heroic deeds of) Arjuna and other 
(Mahabharata) heroes on the stage” ..... This 
aesthetic experience or enjoyment is a manifestation 
of that joy or bliss which is innate as 
the true nature of the self (Gtman) because 
of the identification of the spectators with 
kavyartha (the characters, scenes and situations 
presented in the drama).”®? 
6. Fee (2 seq) denna wee AeA = | 
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Dhanika discusses this problem at some length : “It is quite proper to say that 
the sentiments of the erotic, the heroic, the comic, etc., which consist essentially in 
joy arise from ātmānanda (the joy which is innate as the true nature of the self). 
But in the sentiment of pathos (karuna) and such other sentiments (that of anger, of 
fear, and of disgust,) how can joy arise ? For when sahrdayas (sensitive readers or 
spectators) listen to a poem full of pathos, they experience sorrow, shed tears, etc. 
If this sentiment of pathos were essentially to consist in joy, this would surely not 
happen.” This objection is answered as follows : “What you say is true. But the aesthetic 
joy in the sentiment of pathos and similar other sentiments is such that it is both 
pleasurable and painful. For example, in the act of Kuttamita (affected repulse of a 
lover’s caresses, as for instance, when he holds or catches her by her hair, presses 
her breasts or kisses her and inflicts passionately love—bites) at the time of sambhoga 
(sexual enjoyment) women experience both pleasure and pain. (In other words, love— 
bites tooth-marks and nail-marks although physically painful give pleasure to women.) 
The aesthetic experience of grief or sorrow in poetry, in kavya (creative literature) is 
different from the grief or sorrow as directly experienced by people in the actual life. 
To explain : Sahrdayas turn more and more to experience this aesthetic grief or sorrow. 
If it were only painful like the grief or sorrow in the real world (actual life) then 
nobody would ever think of going to witness plays or reading poems full of the sentiment 
of pathos. (For it is an axiom that every being strives to secure happiness and shun 
misery or pain.) Consequently, then such great and celebrated works as the Ramayana, 
etc., which predominantly depict the sentiment of pathos would have fallen into oblivion 
and lost. The shedding of tears etc., by the spectators (or readers) on listening to the 
description of a sad or tragic incident or event (in a work of art), like the shedding 
of tears, etc. through sorrow over the death or loss of one’s beloved person in actual 
life, is not at variance (with the view mentioned above). Therefore, karuna-rasa (the 
sentiment of pathos), like the other rasas of srngara (the sentiment of love) etc., is 
certainly pleasurable.” 


But of all the Sanskrit ālamkārikas, it is Abhinavagupta who repeatedly speaks 
of the pleasurable nature of rasa. Before setting forth his view in detail it is necessary 
to notice two other theories mentioned and refuted by him. After refuting Sankuka’s 
view that rasa is the reproduction (anukarana) of mental states he briefly refers to 
the Samkhya theory of Rasa. According to the Samkhyas, rasa is made of pleasure 
and pain and is nothing but a combination of various elements (the vibhavas, anubhavas, 
etc.), possessing the power of producing pleasure and pain and that these elements 
are only external (bahya), i.e., they are not psychic or mental states (citta-vrttis). 
According to this theory, there is no difference between rasas and Sthayi-bhavas 
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(permanent mental states). The advocates of this theory are naturally forced to 
give a metaphorical interpretation of all the passages in which Bharata distinguishes 
rasas from citta-vrttis. The very fact that the Samkhyas have to resort to a forced 
interpretation of Bharata’s passages shows that their theory is unsound.’ 


Towards the end of his comment on Natyasastra, V1.33 Abhinavagupta attacks 
Sankuka and his followers who hold the view that rasa is the reproduction of permanent 
mental states like rati (love), etc. : “Some people argue that rasa is the reproduction 
or imitation of permanent mental states like love (rati) etc., and they thus go on to 
ask the question : ‘How can sorrow be the cause of joy ? They answer their own 
question by saying that sorrow (and similar other painful mental states) when portrayed 
in drama acquire a peculiar or special property (whereby they become a source of 
pleasure). But to start with, the very question they ask is false. For, is there an invariable 
rule that when one perceives sorrow in somebody else it necessarily produces sorrow 
in oneself ? It is observed in actual life that when one sees one’s enemy in sorrow, 
one experiences extreme joy. In other cases (i.e., in the cases of persons who are neither 
one’s friends nor foes) one remains totally indifferent. Now, regarding the answer they 
give to their own question, viz., it is the very nature of the mental states or emotions 
that when they are depicted in drama, they attain a peculiar or special property — they 
come to possess speciality and produce joy is no answer at all (lit., there is no substance 
in it.)”!° In our opinion, (says Abhinavagupta) (in aesthetic experience) what is enjoyed 
is one’s own consciousness which consists of a compact mass of bliss. How can there 
be any question of sorrow ? Different emotions like love, sorrow, etc., only serve the 
purpose of lending variety to the enjoyment of this consciousness consisting of bliss. 
Acting, etc., helps or serves to awaken it (i.e. the samvedana, consciousness). "! 


Abhinavagupta is firmly of the view that all the (eight or nine) rasas are pleasurable 
(anandariipa). When commenting on Na@tyasastra (1.119, p. 43) he declares : The four 
permanent (or dominant) mental states of love (rati), laughter (hasa), dynamic energy 
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(utsaha) and wonder (vismaya) are primarily pleasurable (sukha-svabhdva). But the other 
four permanent (or dominant) mental states of anger (krodha), fear (bhaya), sorrow 
(Soka) and disgust (jugupsd) are primarily painful. These permanent mental states, 
however, do not exclusively consist in happiness or misery, joy or sorrow, but are 
pierced through an element of sorrow and joy respectively.’ 


In the course of his discussion of the sixth obstacle to the realization of rasa, 
viz., the lack of some predominant factor (apradhānatā), he observes : “All these 
permanent mental states (when portrayed in a drama) are predominantly pleasurable. 
For, the essence of compact light (prakasa) consisting in the aesthetic relish of one’s 
own consciousness is transcendental delight. To explain : In actual life also women 
when they are completely absorbed in the rumination of their consciousness characterised 
or circumscribed by profound sorrow find full rest or repose in their own heart. For 
happiness consists in complete rest or full repose without any obstacle. Pain, on the 
contrary, is nothing but absence of complete rest or full repose. It is for this reason 
alone that the Samkhyas who explain pain or sorrow as a property of rajas declare 
that restlessness is the very essence of pain or sorrow. All the rasas thus consist 
essentially in transcendental delight. But some of them, on account of the vibhavas, 
etc., by which they are coloured are affected by a certain touch of bitterness.” 


When explaining Bharata’s comparison of rasa (sentiment) with anna (food) and 
of the aesthetic process with tasting, Abhinavagupta elucidates the phrase harsadims- 
cadhigacchanti with reference to (i) gourmets to mean that they attain pleasure (and 
adi includes) satisfaction, nourishment, strength and good health and with reference 
to (ii) sensitive spectators to mean that they attain pleasure, (and the word ādi includes) 
proficiency in the four goals of human life, viz., dharma, artha, kama and moksa, 
and the fine arts. He then quotes the view of earlier writers (anye tu) : “Others however 
think that the word Gdi etc., in the above phrase includes sorrow and the like. But 
this inclusion (samgraha) is not proper. For drama produces pleasure and pleasure 
(alone) (‘harsaikaphalam natyam’) in the sensitive spectators and not sorrow, etc., 
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(other similar painful feelings). Thinking that there is no good or valid reason to believe 
that drama produces sorrow and that they would be required to refute the view that 
sorrow is the purpose of drama these writers read : harsamscadhigacchanti (i.e. they 
attain pleasures). 


Abhinavagupta does not record either his approval or disapproval of this view. 
But this view does not, it would seem, differ from Abhinavagupta’s own view often 
expressed in his two commentaries — Abhinavabharati and Dhvanyalokalocana. He, 
for instance, remarks in his Locana : “Although knowledge (instruction in the four 
ends of human life and the fine arts) and pleasure for the reader are both present, 
pleasure is the chief purpose of kāvya (poetry, creative literature)..... Even of instruction 
in the four ends of human life, joy or delight (@nanda) is the final and chief purpose 
or result or reward.”'® Again, “rasa has for its essence pleasure and rasa alone is 
drama. ..... This is what our respected teacher says. Nor are pleasure and moral instruction 
really different from one another, for they both have the same cause (ekavisayatvat).”" 


Visvanatha discusses this problem of karuna etc. being pleasurable in his Sahitya- 
darpana (Chapter IIJ.4-8) : 


He declares that rasa is made of pleasure or joy and that it is brahmasvada- 
sahodara (akin to the enjoyment of Brahman, characterised by sat, cit and Gnanda). 


Objection : “Then since karuna, etc. (i.e. bibhatsa, bhayanaka and raudra) arise 
out of sorrow, etc., they cannot be called rasas at all.” 


Answer : In karuna, etc. supreme aesthetic joy is produced. And in this matter 
the experience of the sensitive spectators and readers is the sole proof. Moreover, if 
they were to produce sorrow, nobody would be attracted towards (the works depicting) 
these karuna and such other rasas. No sensible person exerts himself to experience 
sorrow; and since all (sensible and sensitive people) are seen to be drawn towards 
Karuna, etc., it is evident that karuna and such other rasas consist of (aesthetic) joy. 
If eee were the cause or source of sorrow, such great works as Ramayana 
would cause sorrow. And how then, someone may ask, can joy arise from what causes 
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sorrow ? To this Visvanatha replies as follows : Granted that wordly joys and sorrows 
arise from worldly causes of joys and sorrows. But when these very causes etc., are 
depicted in kavya (creative literature) they lose their character as causes, etc., and turn 
into vibhdvas etc., which no longer remain Jaukika (worldly) and are called alaukika 
(non-worldly). They like love-bites, etc., in sexual union, produce pleasure and pleasure 
alone, and therefore, our above thesis is unexceptionable. 


But if the thesis (poetic or dramatic representation of sorrows and suffering produces 
only joy) be correct, how is it that the shedding of tears, (etc., are produced while) 
witnessing or hearing sad events in the life of Hariscandra, etc. in the Mahābhārata 
and the like ? To this it is replied as follows : The shedding of tears etc., are held 
to come from the mind (or heart) being melted. 


Jagannatha in the course of his exposition of the nature of rasa as elucidated 
by various dlamkarikas (literary thinkers) sets forth for the first time the views of 
the Navyas (Moderns) and Pare (other literary thinkers). It may not be wrong to suggest 
that Jagannatha himself held the view ascribed to the Navyas. The navyas account 
for joy produced by karuna and such other rasas as follows : 


“The sensitive spectator (sahrdaya) identifies himself with a hero, say, Dusyanta; 
and enjoys the dramatic performance, say, Abhijfidanasakuntala. In this connection it 
may be asked : rati (love) of Sakuntala for Dusyanta, let us grant for the sake of 
argument, produces peculiar joy in the spectators as in the case of Dusyanta. But how 
can soka (sorrow), the permanent emotion of the sentiment of pathas, which is well- 
known to be the cause of unhappiness produce joy in the spectator ? On the contrary, 
it would be only proper to hold that it (soka) produces unhappiness in the spectator 
as in the case of the hero. Some might argue : “That real sorrow produces unhappiness 
is an accepted truth. But the sorrow produced by reading a poem portraying karuna 
rasa or while witnessing a tragic scene or event, being unreal cannot produce a 
distressing effect. While the hero of a poem or a play experiences grief, the sahrdaya 
does not.” But this argument is not correct. This argument, if accepted, would force 
us all to accept the position that the rope mistaken for a serpent does not produce 
fear or trembling. Again, it would not be reasonable to say that rati (love) etc., which 
is imaginatively felt by the spectator produces joy in him.” In reply to this it is said : 
“What you say is true. But if it be the experience of the sahrdayas (lit. if it be verified 
by the heart of the sahrdayas that pure joy alone is produced from poetic or dramatic 
works replete with karuna—rasa just like from the poetic or dramatic works in which 
the erotic sentiment predominates, then it will have to be admitted, that extraordinary 
power or better, function of suggestion lokottara-kāvya-vyāpāra) itself is the cause 
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of preventing sorrow or grief just as it is the casue of producing joy. For a cause 
is inferred from the effect. On the other hand, if sorrow/grief is proved to effect from 
a poem or a play depicting karuna-rasa as joy from an erotic poem or play then it 
is not necessary to infer the cause, viz., the preventing of sorrow or grief and then, 
both joy and sorrow will follow their own cause respectively.” It may be asked : “If 
a poem full of pathos were to produce sorrow why should a poet strive himself to 
compose such a poem and a sensitive reader, to listen to it ? For it being the cause 
of an undesirable or unwelcome thing (viz., sorrow) it would be only proper for him 
to refrain from it.” In reply it is said : “As there is in a play full of pathos welcome 
joy in a larger degree and unwelcome unhappiness in a lesser degree, a poet’s activity 
of composing and a spectator’s activity of witnessing it stands to reason, just like 
a person’s activity of applying sandal paste to one’s body.” 


Now, according to the literary thinkers or critics who maintain that every poetic 
_ work yields pure joy, there is absolutely no hindrance to the poet’s or reader’s or 
spectator’s activity in regard to writing a poem, or listening to it or witnessing a play 
respectively. Even the flow of tears or shedding of tears when reading a poem full 
of pathos is only natural as it takes place while experiencing that pure joy; and this 
flow of tears does not (at all) arise on account of grief. Therefore the flow or shedding 
of tears from the eyes of the devotees of (Visnu, Siva or any other) deity on hearing 
his description is only proper. There is not even the slightest touch of sorrow or grief 
in listening to such descriptions of deities (And yet they shed tears; therefore it is 
quite evident that these tears are of pure joy and not of sorrow). It may be asked : 
“If the sensitive spectator or reader who has completely identified himself with sorrow- 
stricken DaSaratha, etc., experiences in relishing the sentiment of pathos etc., joy, then 
in a dream or in sannipdta (a dangerous fever—a combined derangement of the three 
humours of the body causing fever which is of a dangerous kind) by such identification 
also he ought to experience sorrow in this case (viz., relishing the sentiment of pathos, 
etc.).” To this it is said in reply : “That even matters like sorrow, etc., which are 
in themselves distasteful (unwelcome), produce extraordinary or transcendental joy is 
due to the glorious power of the extraordinary poetic function, called vyañjanā (the 
power of suggestion). The sweet aesthetic relish arising out of this extraordinary poetic 
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function (of vyañjanā) is altogether different from the experience of joy produced by 
any other means of cognition (like perception, inference, analogy, scriptures, etc.).””"” 


This discussion reveals that conflicting views are held by Sanskrit literary thinkers 
regarding rasa and its pleasurable nature : (i) Some are of the view that rasas, one 
and all, without any exception, are pleasurable. They define and describe rasa as a 
manifestation of the joy or delight or the bliss of the self (Gtmananda) or one’s own 
consciousness circumscribed by or coloured with a particular pemanent emotion with 
its veil of ignorance uncovered or rent asunder. 


Consequently, in this enjoyment of one’s own consciousness which is a mass of 
bliss or of one’s own mental state with the preponderance of the element of sattva 
and with the light and bliss of self reflected in it there can be absolutely no question 
of any unhappiness, pain, grief or sorrow. These literary critics are known as 
‘kevalahladavadins’. (ii) Some other literary ciritics are of the view that some rasas 
like the erotic (srigdra) etc., are pleasurable but some others like the pathetic (karuna) 
are painful as in our actual everyday life. These literary critics are known as 
sukhaduhkhatmakavadins. (iii) The modem (navya) literary critic, Siddhicandragani 
is alone in holding the view that there are only four rasas, srngdra, etc., as they 
are pleasurable, and the rest of the so-called (eight or nine) rasas do not deserve to 
be called rasas. 


Of the four well-known commentators of Bharata’s rasasūtra, Bhatta Nayaka and 
Abhinavagupta are undoubtedly of the view that all rasas are pleasurable. Regarding 
Lollata we do not get any definite indication in his exposition of the rasasitra as 
presented by Abhinavagupta in his Abhinavabharati (J. p. 272). But in his Locana 
commentary on Dhvanydloka (II. pp. 184-85) we have a clue in this regard. An 
objection is raised by Sankuka against Lollata’s Pustivada or Utpattivada : “..... Therefore 
there is no rasa in the character being portrayed....If one were to say that it exists 
in the spectator how could there be camatkara (mysterious or mystic delight, thrill 
of joy) ? On the contrary, in karuna—rasa, etc., the spectator would experience only 
sorrow or grief or pain.” This passage may be taken as an indication to draw the 
inference that Lollata was also of the view that all rasas are pleasurable. We are fortunate 
enough to come across a passage which has been cited by Abhinavagupta only to criticise 
Sankuka. Sankuka unambiguously states : “soka (and other similar permanent mental 
states) when portrayed in kāvya (a poem) and ndtya (a play) come to possess a peculiar 
charm or beauty whereby they become pleasurable; and that it is the very nature of 
these bhdvas (permanent mental states) to become pleasurable when depicted in 
drama (creative literature).””° 


19. Rasagangadhara, Kavyamala edn., Bombay, 1939, (pp. 30-32) 
20. Vide the passage cited in f.n. no. 10 supra. 
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Incidentally, it may be noted that Mammata has paraphrased, when summarising 
Sankuka’s interpretations of the rasasitra, the phrase ‘vastu-svabhava—matrena’ and 
the sentence ‘asti ko`pi natya-gatanam bhavandim visesah’ as ‘vastu-saundaryabalad 
rasaniyatvenanyanumiyamana-vilaksanah.....(ratyadir bhavah.....)”*! 


Although Abhinavagupta criticises Sankuka for this view of his, elsewhere he himself 
declares : “.....the states of mind appropriate to love (kama) etc., and denoted by such 
words as rati (sexual love) etc., are made capable of being enjoyed or relished through 
the suggestive poetic activity or function (kavi-vyapara) and the fourfold suggestive 
abhinaya (acting or dramatic representation).”” Abhinavagupta very clearly says : “States 
of mind, conveyed through the extraordinary process of verbal representatian, etc., render 
themselves worthy or capable of relish or enjoyment, although they are in our actual day- 
to-day life unworthy or incapable of being relished or enjoyed.” 


Ramacandra and Gunacandra who hold the view that rasas are “sukhaduhkhatmaka” 
account for the mysterious delight (camatkGra) arising from repugnant karuna and such 
other rasas by referring to kavi-nata—sakti-kausala : “That mysterious delight is seen 
to result from these (repugnant and) painful rasas is due to the poet’s creative imagintion 
and the actors’ skill or proficiency in acting or the dramatic representation (due to 
the excellence of the art of the dramatist and of the actors).”** As these authors have 
made free use of Abhinavabharati in writing Natyadarpana probably they have been 
influenced by the two passages from AbhinavabhGrati cited in foot-notes (no. 22 and 
no. 23). 


Visvanatha who, as a rule, follows Abhinavagupta depends on him for this point 
too: “In the actual world the rule holds that from worldly causes of joy, sorrow, etc., 
worldly joy, sorrow, etc., respectively are produced. But in the world of poetry and 
drama, which is alaukika (transcendental, non-worldly) joy alone is produced from 
the vibhavas, etc., which are alaukika. 
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Jagannatha too who also is a follower of Abhinavagupta asserts that the power 
of suggestion (vyanjand) plays a unique role in creative literature. Such is the power 
of the /okottara (i.e. alaukika) poetic function of vyanjana that even things like sorrow, 
although unwelcome in themselves when portrayed in creative literature produce 
extraordinary joy or delight. The sweet relish arising from this vyañjanā—vyāpāra is 
altogether different from the joyful experience produced by any other pramdna (proof, 
like perception, inference, etc.).”° 


It is indeed extraordinary that none of the post-Abhinavagupta dlamkarikas 
(literary critics) noticed the glaring contradiction between the two following statements 
made by Abhinavagupta in his Locana. In the course of his exposition of the relish 
or enjoyment (bhoga) of rasa Bhatta Nayaka observes that it approximates the relish 
or enjoyment of the Highest Brahman — Abhinvagupta commenting on this statement 
says : “We admit with him that aesthetic enjoyment (rasāsvāda) is similar to the relish 
or enjoyment of bliss of the Highest Brahman.” But commenting on his own verse 
“ya vyaparavati rasan rasayitum.....” he says : 


“The happiness which results from the knowledge of both seen and unseen objects 
which are ascertained, by all the means of cognition or even that extra-worldly joy 
which consists in enjoying an aesthetic experience — to both of these, the bliss that 
follows from full repose in God is far superior; and that aesthetic rapture is only an 
appearance of a particle or reflection of a drop or fraction of that bliss. But ordinary 
worldly pleasure is almost inferior to even that aesthetic pleasure because it is not 
without plenty of pain or misery.”?’ 


This plain inconsistency can only be explained if we take Abhinavagupta’s statement 
comparing rasdsvada with parabrahmdasvada as a mere arthavdda (praise, eulogy) with 
a view to glorifying rasa. 


The protagonists of the view that all rasas are pleasurable attempt to show that 
bhavana (generalisation, universalisation, idealisation) or vyanjana-vyapara (the power 
or function of suggestion) effects, temporarily though, the removal of delusion of mind 
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(moha) or ignorance (ajñāna) that envelops the mass of bliss innate to the self (atman); 
and thereby enable the sahydaya to appreciate and enjoy the transcendental joy or delight 
of the self or the bliss of brahman. The advocates of the view that rasas are only 
laukika (worldly, the same as emotions or states of mind as in actual life) and are 
pleasurable or painful in accordance with the pleasant or painful emotions may raise 
the following objection : “It passes one’s comprehension how a literary function like 
bhavana or vyañjanā can transform what is unpleasant into pleasurable rasa. One may 
admit with the followers of the Vedanta darsana that the cover of delusion of mind 
or ignorance enveloping the Self or Cit or Caitanya is removed or rent asunder through 
knowledge of the Ultimate Reality (paramatman or parabrahma) in the case of a person 
who aspires after moksa (liberation) and is possessed of the four well-known requisites 
(including samadamdadi-sadhana-sampat) and undertakes the study of Vedanta, etc., 
but there is hardly any justification or evidence enough for investing bhāvanā or 
vyanjana with such extraordinary and incredible power.” In reply the kevalanandavadins 
(those who hold that all rasas are pleasurable) may say : “The facts or events treated 
poetically may, as parts of the actual life produce pleasure or pain but when they are 
contemplated in their idealised or generalised form they give rise to pleasure and pleasure 
alone. As a result of this contemplation of literary objects in their idealised character 
they become impersonal in their appeal and therefore enjoyable in and for themselves. 
In other words, the sahrdaya in appreciating poetry or drama or creative literature in 
general rises above the duality of pleasure or pain as commonly understood, and enjoys 
higher pleasure or delight. Bhāvanā leads to spontaneous and complete selflessness 
or forgetting one’s private self and it in its tum yields pure joy unmixed with pain 
or sorrow or any kind of mental tension. And in this regard it is comparable to 
brahmasvada; and in regard to such pleasurable experience sahrdayas alone are 
authority.” It is doubtful if this reply would statisfy or convince sukha-duhkhatma- 
vadins. Modern literary thinkers too may not accept the position that in aesthetic 
experience one enjoys one’s own consciousness that consists of a compact mass of 
bliss. They, in fact, regard the postulate or concept of dtmananda or brahmananda 
as irrelevant in the context of enjoyment of rasa.?? 


28. Cf. the gloss in Locana on the phrases of Dhvanyaloka (kavya-tattvartha-bhavana- 
vimukhanam) : 
Was Tay asda wea ae oracade aq Agam, | 

;  — Locana, p. 94 

29. Here we leave out of consideration the views of Bhoja, Saradatanaya, Madhustidana 
Sarasvati, etc., as Raghavan has already dealt with them in his two works : Bhoja's 
Srngaraprakasa and the Number of Rasas. 


RASA AND ITS ASRAYA (LOCATION, SEAT) 


The Ndatyasastra of Bharata is the oldest work on aesthetics in Sanskrit. Of all 
the chapters in this work the sixth chapter on rasa is the most significant as it deals 
with the theory of literary beauty—the rasa theory. The two traditional verses incorporated 
in this chapter, numbered 32 and 33, and the prose passage immediately preceding 
these verses are instructive regarding Bharata’s own view about the location of rasa. 
ie traditional verses he cites in support of his views stated in the prose passage : 

te What is it you call rasa ? (Or, what is the meaning of the word rasa ?) We 


reply : ‘it is called rasa because it can be relished. How is rasa relished ? Just as ` 


gourmets relish the flavour of food prepared with various spices and obtain pleasure 
etc., even’ so sensitive spectators (sumanasah preksakah) relish the dominant or 
permanent emotions (sthdyibhava) manifested or suggested by the acting out of the 
bhavas (vibhavas and vyabhica@rins) and which are presented with the three kinds of 
dramatic representation, viz., that which uses speech, that which uses the body and 
that which is sdattvika (involuntary), obtains pleasure, etc. Therefore they are called 
natyarasas (dramatic sentiments, sentiments in drama).' On this subject there are the 
following two traditional stanzas : 


“As gourmets relish food prepared with various ingredients (of pleasant flavour) 
and various condiments, so sahrdayas (rasikas, lit. people with empathy) enjoy mentally 
(with a mind completely concentrated) the permanent emotions presented (connected) 
with their (appropriate) vibhadvas, vyabhicaribhavas and anubhdavas.” 


From the passage and the stanzas translated above it would seem that Bharata 
‘held the view that the permanent emotions are themselves rasas and that they are found 
in the drama. In other words, according to Bharata’s view, it is in the drama itself 
that rasa is located. 


According to Bhatta Lollata’s view, that which is known as a permanent emotion 
(sthayibhava) in its unintensified or undeveloped form becomes intensified or developed 
through its union with the vyabhicaribhavas, etc., and becomes rasa located in the 
character that is being portrayed (anukarya). Rasas are called nafyarasas because they 
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are portrayed in drama (Dhvanydloka-Locana, p. 184). In the Abhinavabharati 
(Vol. I, p. 272) and in the somewhat amplified text of Hemacandra (Kavyanusasana) 
this view is presented as follows : “Rasa is the permanent emotion itself intensified 
by the vibhavas, anubhavas, etc. (i.e. sattvikabhavas). The rasa is present both in 
the character that is portrayed (anukarya) and in the actor who represents the character 
(anukarta@). Rasa is present/exists primarily in the character as has been represented 
by the poet in his dramatic work. When the actor, through his sustained training, 
discipline and art presents the character on the stage the rasa is present in him 
secondarily.’ 


Sankuka who criticises Lollata’s view differs with him regarding the location of 
rasa. According to his view rasa is simply a permanent emotion or rather, the 
reproduction or reenactment of the permanent emotion of the character (say, Rama); 
and because it is a reproduction it is called by a different name : rasa. This reproduced 
permanent emotion is inferred, on the strength of the vibh@vas, anubhavas and 
vyabhicaribhavas as existing in the actor (anukarta). In other words, according to 
Sankuka the rasa is located in the actor and actor alone. In another context (A. BA. 
I., p. 292) Abhinavagupta quotes SriSankuka : “In a dramatic performance the sensitive 
spectator enjoys the rasas in the actor, and then perceives the (permanent) emotion 
as existing in the character. In everyday life, however, prakrti (reading emended to 
prakyta-bhava) a particular bhava (emotion) leads to its corresponding rasa..... “This . 
is not true” says Abhinavagupta. For the sensitive spectator is not aware of any 
distinction between the character reproduced and the actor.” 


The Locana commentary on the Dhvanydloka (p. 184) too criticises Lollata’s view. 
This criticism partly agrees with Sankuka’s criticism and partly with Bhattanayaka’s 
criticism as recorded in Ch. I. p. 272 and p. 276 : There is no rasa in the character 
that is portrayed, say Rama, who is removed both in space and time from the spectators. 
If one were to say that it is present in the actor, there would arise the difficulty, viz., 
the actor who would be absorbed in aesthetic rapture would not be able to follow 
the /aya (tempo ?) and other dramatic conventions. If one were to say that rasa is 
present in the sensitive spectator, how could there be aesthetic pleasure ? On the 
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contrary in karuna-rasa the sensitive spectator would experience nothing but sorrow.’ 
In this passage too, Sankuka’s view regarding the location of rasa is further confirmed. 


According to Bhattanayaka, rasa is perceived neither as located in oneself nor 
in someone else. In other words, rasa is not located in the spectator nor in the original 
character that is portrayed or in the actor who plays the role of the original character. 
If rasa were to arise or exist in the spectator how could there be the thrill of delight 
and wonder (camatkara) ? On the contrary in karuna-rasa he would experience sorrow. 
If rasa were to exist in someone else — the original character or the actor who plays 
his part — then the spectator would remain indifferent. Rasa is not perceived the way 
other things are seen in the world. In other words, it is not the result of the ordinary 
pramanas such as pratyaksa (perception) etc. When rasa (really, the permanent emotion) 
of, say, Rama, etc., is universalised by bhavanavyapara (the process of universalisation 
or generalisation) it is enjoyed by the spectator through the bhogikarana or bhoktrtva— 
vyapara. This aesthetic enjoyment consists of ‘repose in the bliss which is the true 
nature of one’s own self’ and ‘which approximates the bliss that comes from realising 
(one’s identity) with the highest Brahman.’> 


This description is silent as to whether the permanent emotion of the spectator 
is awakened by the vibhavas, etc., whetehr it colours the mass of bliss of the self 
that is enjoyed by him (the spectator). Bhattanayaka, however, explicitly speaks of 
the permanent emotion of the original character as universalised and then enjoyed. In 
accordance with Bhattanayaka’s view the universalised permanent emotion of the 
original character, Rama etc., presented by the actor playing the part of Rama, etc., 
is enjoyed by the spectator. The permanent emotion of the original character, when 
universalised, includes the permanent emotion of the spectator too. So we may not 
be wrong if we infer that Bhattanayaka held the view that the spectator himself is 
the seat of rasa. 


It is Abhinavagupta who categorically and unambiguously states his position 
regarding the location of rasa in the course of his discussion about the nature of rasa 
and its enjoyment in his two commentaries—Abhinavabharati and Locana on the 
Natyasatra and Dhvanyaloka respectively. The relevant passages from these commentaries 
may be reviewed here : 
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(1) A. Bh. VI. 33 : While commenting on NS. VI. 33. Abhinavagupta says : “Rasas 
arise from drama which is a combination (of vibhavas, anubhavas and vyabhicaribhavas); 
or rather, rasas are themselves drama. For a drama is only a combination or collection 
(samudaya) of rasas (that is, a drama depicts a variety of rasas) Rasas are found 
only in the drama (and never in our everyday life). In poetry too, when it is dramatised 
mentally (acted out before one’s mind’s eye) rasa is created. Our teacher (Bhatta Tauta) 
says that rasa arises in a poem if we see things as if they were happening before 
our very eyes. As he observes in his Kavyakautuka : “In a poem that is not (mentally) 
enacted, there is no possibility of having aesthetic relish or enjoyment.” Therefore rasas 
are found only in drama and not in the everyday world; and poetry is drama itself. 


And therefore aesthetic relish or enjoyment is not found in the actor.......The actor 
is only the means for the spectator’s aesthetic relish or enjoyment. This is why the 
actor is called a pātra (1. vessel, glass, 2. character in a drama). An ordinary vessel 
(e.g., wineglass) is not able to taste the wine contained in it. It is only a means to 
tasting the wine for someone else).° 


M A. Bh. VI. 33, p. 292 : In our (considered) opinion in aesthetic relish or 
enjoyment what is tasted or enjoyed is one’s own consciousness which consists of 
a mass of bliss. How can there be any question of sorrow ? Such varied permanent 
emotions as love, sorrow, etc., only serve to lend variety to the relish or enjoyment 
of the (otherwise pure compact mass of) consciousness. Acting or dramatic representation 
and such other activities serve in awakening the dormant permanent emotions.’ 


(Œ) A. Bh. VI. 38, p. 294 : Just as the seed stands as the root-cause of a tree, 
even so the rasas stand as the root-cause of the bhdvas. .....The dramatic representation 
of the actor which is based on the (dramatic) poem is ultimately based on the generalised 
(or universalised or idealised) samvit (emotion or feeling) — not on the poet’s personal 
emotion or feeling as it actually was but as transfigured by his poetic sensibility and 
creative imagination (pratibhd). It is that very idealised emotion or feeling that is really 
speaking the rasa... Thus the rasa existing in the poet is like the seed which is 
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the root-cause of a tree. For the poet is just like the spectator. For this very reason 
it has been said by Anandavardhanacarya “if the poet is full of the erotic sentiment” 
etc. Therefore a dramatic poem is like a tree. The dramatic representation by the actor 
is like the flower, etc. The spectator’s aesthetic enjoyment is like the fruit. Consequently 
everything is full of rasa.’ 


(IV) Dhvanyalokalocana 1.5, pp. 85-87 : Abinavagupta interprets the famous 
incident o kraunca-vadha narrated in the beginning of the Ramayana in an 
extraordinary way. The poetic utterance, “ma nisada”’ etc., according to him, is not 
to be viewd as the expression of Valmiki’s (the poet’s) personal feeling of sorrow. 
For, if he were grieved on account of the bird’s sorrow or grief then the vital statement 
of Anandavardhana’s Karika (1.5) that rasa is the soul — the very essence of kāvya 
(poetry or creative literature) would have no basis. For there can be no sorrow or 
grief in rasa which is, in Abhinavagupta’s own words, ‘sukha—pradhana’ and 
anandarupa’—pleasurable. Nor is it possible for one who is tormented by grief to 
engage himself in poetic creation (at the very moment of his grief). In other words, 
one who is plunged in sorrow cannot create. The act of poetic creation takes place 
later when the experience has been fully assimilated and is then contemplated.’ 
Bhattanayaka who preceded Abhinavagupta held an identical view; he says in his 
Hrdayadarpana : “The poet does not gush back rasa until he is completely filled 
with it.”'° To put it in modern terminology, “it is when the poet is fully under the 
spell of such unique form of rasa—experience that he spontaneously expresses himself 
in the form of poetry.”'' Abhinavagupta’s own teacher, Bhatta Tauta, held a similar 
view; “The aesthetic experience is the same in the case of the hero of a poem (or 
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~a play), the poet himself, and the reader of the poem or spectator of a play when 
recited or enacted respectively.” !? 


These passages inform us that the seat of rasa differs, according to Abhinavagupta, 
depending upon our different points of view : (i) Rasa is not found in our 
everyday world; it is found only in drama—in the sense’ that it has the capacity 
to arouse rasa in a reader or a spectator. (i) Rasa is primarily located in the 
poet or playwright for it is only when he is fully filled with it that he spontaneously 
expresses it in his poem or play. (iii) It is however located, in its real sense in the 
sensitive reader or spectator. 


Incidentally, it may be noted, that Dhanafijaya and Dhanika, the authors of 
Dasarupaka and the commentary Avaloka on it respectively assert : 


“Aesthetic experience is possible in the actor.”" 


In his commentary on NS. V1.10 Abhinavagupta quotes Bhatta Lollata’s view : 
“Aesthetic experience is possible in the actor, through his vāsanās (for he has himself 
experienced such feelings in his previous existences); and through concentrated attention 
he can continue to follow the laya (tempo) and other dramatic conventions.” '* 


Regarding Bhoja’s view Dr. Raghavan observes : “To Bhoja, rasa, as ordinarily 
understood, means what is meant to Dandin and Lollata, the prakarsa of the sthayibhava. 
It is in the character, in the poet, in the actor, and in the composition. To him rasa 
does not mean primarily only the aesthetic subjective samvada of the sahrdaya and 
thus to him the sahrdaya is not the only primary seat of rasa. Of his main concept 
of rasa as the one principle of alamkara underlying all feelings and activities, by which 
characters come into various moods, the poet is enabled to portray them, the actor 
is enabled to enact them, and the rasika is enabled to enjoy them, the seat is the 
soul of all cultured men.”!* 


Ramacandra and Gunacandra, the authors of the Natyadarpana declare their position 
in these words : “Generally, they say, an actor does not experience rasa, but there 
is no inviolable rule that he cannot do so. A prostitute displays sexual pleasure in 
order to arouse her customer’s sexual excitement (only) out of greed for money. But 
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it can happen that sometimes she too will experience profound sexual pleasure. Similarly 
a singer (generally) gives pleasure (only) to others, but at times he too derives pleasure 
(from his singing). In the same way, even an actor when he imitates the feelings of 
loss etc. that Rama feels, may suddenly find he has totally identified himself with 
Rama.’’!® 


Abhinavagupta takes a firm stand, as seen above, that there can be no rasa in 
an actor (i.e., the actor cannot be the seat of rasa). The majority of thinkers follow 
Abhinavagupta regarding the location of rasa. Panditaraj Jagannatha, for instance, clearly 
says, when he defends the ninth rasa, santa : 


“The logical reason, that there is absence of sama (ie. Sama is not possible in 
an actor) does not stand to reason, because we do not accept that the revelation (i.e. 
aesthetic pleasure or relish or enjoyment) of rasa ever takes place in an actor (i.e. 
the actor is never the location of rasa). " 


16. Aesthetic Rapture, Vol. II : Notes, f. n. 351. 
17. cM fe-ae aryarg sf Saag: Ae Were | — Rasagangadhara I, p. 36. 
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RASA THEORY AND PURUSARTHAS 


Kavya (poetry including drama) differs from sdastra (science). The former is the 
product of pratibha (creative imagination, genius) whereas the latter, of prajna (intellect, 
intelligence).' Again, priti or ānanda (pleasure, delight) is the chief goal of kavya 
whereas vyutpatti (instruction in the four goals, of human life), of sastra. 


Now, writers on poetics and dramatics deal with the topic of kavya—prayojana 
(purposes of poetry) at some length. Among the various purposes the two most 
noteworthy are priti (or Gnanda) and vyutpatti. Bharata says that dharma, artha, kama 
ad moksa are the topics presented in drama and that ndafya is kridaniyaka, 
visrantijanana and vinodakarana.’ In other words, vyutpatti and priti (or visranti or 
vinoda) are the two purposes of poetry. On the authority of Anandavardhana, Bharata 
may be regarded as holding the view that instruction in four goals of human life is 
the major goal of drama and delight only a secondary purpose.’ 


Abhinavagupta refers to the view of some earlier critics (anye) that drama produces 
only joy or delight in the spectators and not such feelings as sorrow, etc.* Dhanafyaya 
in his Dasariipaka declares that dramas overflow with joy and it is silly to say that 
their only purpose is vyutpatti as in the case of itihdsa, etc.” Dhanika, his commentator, 
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says -some claim : “Reading and study of good poetry confers fame and pleasure 
as well as proficiency in the four goals of human life dharma, artha, kama and moksa 
and proficiency in the fine arts as well.” They thus wish to show that the purpose 
of poetry is to give knowledge of the three goals of human life, etc. The purpose 
of the ten types of drama, according to the author of Dasariipaka is sheer aesthetic 
enjoyment, which is of the form of the highest delight or bliss that is inwardly felt 
and not merely instruction of the three goals of life, etc. Abhinavagupta deals with 
this topic in his commentary Locana on Dhvanyaloka. At one place he says : “Although 
vyutpatti and priti for the reader are both present..... nevertheless prifi is the main 
thing..... Even of instruction in the four goals of human life ānanda (delight) is the 
final and major result.”’’ At another place he says that priti yielded by poetry is only 
a means of bringing about the vywépatti.§ Still at another place he says that the thrill 
of delight and surprise produced by poetry is only an accessory of vyutpatti? 
These statements are obviously contradictory. But this contradiction Abhinavagupta 
cleverly removes. He argues : princes, etc., must be instructed (vyutpadya). The ‘best 
way to instruct people in the four goals of human life is by entering their hearts 
(hydayanupravesa), which is just another name for rasa in general (hrdayanupravesasca 
rasasvadamaya eva). And this rasa comes about, thanks to the presentation of the 
vibhavas, etc. which are essential to vyutpatti in the means to the four goals of human 
life. These vibh@vas must be appropriate to rasa, then only the engrossment in the 
aesthetic experience will become the cause of vyutpatti which naturally follows; so 
priti is the cause of vyutpatti..... Nor are priti and vyutpatti really different from one 
another, for they both have the same cause : The vibhavadyaucitya is the cause of 
priti that we derive from poetry. Similarly, the vibhavadyaucitya is the cause of vyutpatti 
that we derive from poetry. Thus, both priti and vyutpatti depend on vibhavadyaucitya. 

Since both are the outcome of one (and the same) cause, they are not different from 
one another! 
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Now, about the rasa theory : A brief statement may be made here regarding 
the nature of rasa: kavya yields pleasure or delight by depicting rasas. In kavya, 
rasa occupies the first and foremost position. There are eight or nine permanent emotions 
(sthayibhavas) like love (rati), sorrow (Soka) and the like. These permanent emotions, 
when combined with their respective vibhavas (fundamental determinants), anubhavas 
(consequents), sdattvikabhavas (involuntary states) and vyabhicaribhavas (transitory 
feelings) attain the condition or state of rasa like syngara, karuna (the erotic and the 
pathetic sentiments). Of these nine permanent emotions, some are conducive to the 
four purusarthas : 1. rati (love), 2. krodha (anger), 3. utsaha (dynamic energy) and 
4. sama (tranquillity or calmness) which primarily consists of world-weariness. And 
because they conduce to the four purusarthas, they are regarded as predominant. In 
the performance of the different types of drama, the corresponding rasas of these 
permanent emotions namely, 1. syngara, 2. raudra, 3. vira, 4. (bibhatsa and) santa 
are present as the very life of the four purusdarthas. 


But only a few writers on poetics and dramatics, it would seem, deal with this 
interesting and important topic : ‘The rasa-theory and purusGrthas.’ Pratiharenduraja, 
Abhinavagupta, Hemacandra and his two famous disciples, Ramacandra and Gunacandra 
deserve particular mention in this connection. Pratiharenduraja for the first time draws 
our attention to the fact that the nine rasas, srigdra and others, are the means of 
acquiring the four goals of human life (purusarthas).!' He, however, does not expand 
his statement by adding suitable examples connecting specific rasas to specific 
purusarthas. It is Abhinavagupta who deals at length with this topic in the course 
of his commentary on the sixth chapter called Rasādhyāya and the 18th chapter called 
Dasartipakavidhana. The passages and the contexts connected with this topic may now 
be taken up for discussion : 


L Natyasastra VI.15 : 


Abhinavagupta while commenting on this verse makes a determined effort to 
explain the reasons behind the order of enumeration of the rasas followed by. Bharata. 
While explaining the reasons he connects rasas with purusarthas. He connects śrůgāra 
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with the (third) purusartha kama (pleasure and love), raudra with artha (material 
prosperity, economics, politics, etc., are directed to the fulfilment of this end), vira 
with dharma (moral and religious duty, righteousness, duty) and santa with moksa 
(the liberation or redemption of the soul from the flow of existence, emancipation from 
recurring births).'? 


2. Natyasastra VI.31 (rasasiitra) : apradhanata, the sixth rasavighna (obstacle to 
the realisation of rasa) 


“Among the permanent emotions, some are conducive to the goals of human life. 
These are the predominant ones. To specify, rati is conducive to kama and dharma 
and artha connected with it. Krodha (anger), in persons in whom it predominates is 
conducive to artha but can also end in kama and dharma. Utsaha ends in all three 
— dharma, artha and kama. And sama which consists mostly in the disgust aroused - 
by the knowledge of truth or reality, is the means of liberation. These four permanent 
emotions only are the predominant ones. “Even if they are not to be found in a 
predominant position all four together, and the emergence of one of them naturally 
postulates the subordination of the other three, nevertheless someone of them is always 
predominant in each drama, so that all of them are clearly recognised as being, in 
turn (that is, one in this drama and the other in another one), equally predominant. 
Moreover, if things are more closely examined, all four of them will be seen to be 
present in the same drama, in various passages (Acts or parts), in a pre-eminent 
position.” ”? 


3 Natyasastra VI.39.41 : 


Bharata declares that there are four major or principal rasas which give rise to 
the other four. The original four are : 1. srůgāra, 2. raudra, 3. vira and 4. bibhatsa. 
Regarding these original four rasas Abhinavagupta remarks that they are pervaded with 
their respective purusārthas [l. : kāma (and dharma and artha connected with it), 
2. artha, 3. dharma and 4. moksa]. It is true that Bharata speaks of the fourth original 
rasa as bibhatsa and not santa. And it is possible to criticise Abhinavagupta for 
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introducing his own view here disregarding Bharata’s authority. R. P. Kangle goes a 
step further and asserts in his Notes (Rasa-bhava-vicara, p. 224) that it is impossible 
to connect bibhatsa (rasa) with any of the four purusarthas. Abhinavagupta himself, 
however, unambiguously declares later in his commentary (NS. XVIII. 110): “Santa 
and bibhatsa occur in connection with moksa”. Abhinavagupta defines sama, the sthayin 
of Santa as tattvajiana-janita-nirveda-prayah.’ This nirveda and jugupsā, the sthayin 
of bibhatsa are akin to each other. So Abhinavagupta is justified in saying that santa 
and bibhatsa occur in connection with moksa. Being pervaded by purusarthas these 
four original rasas attain extraordinary beauty. The remaining four derivative rasas, 
hasya, etc. are pleasure—giving (ages and therefore they may be used as connected 
with their major rasas.“ 


4 Natyasastra XVIII.110 (p. 451) : 


In a very important passage which opens with the words ‘idamiha mimamsyam’ 
and ends with ‘tadangataya tatra bhavati’ (pp. 450-451), Abhinavagupta deals with 
the place of particular rasas in particular types of drama and the interrelation between 
rasas and purusarthas. Here we must consider this — in the types of drama like 
utsrstikanka etc., one rasa alone is portrayed. This is no doubt true of the type nātaka, 
etc. Still in them, although they are fit for portraying all rasas, in nafaka and prakarana, 
the dharma or dana—a yuddha-vira is, really speaking, predominant. For all the 
types of hero are characterised by heroism. In the type called samavakdara, though the 
presence of srgāra, etc. is indicated, either vira rasa or raudra rasa alone is 
predominant. “Thus, vira, raudra, srigara (are used there) respectively, occurring in 
these works by being engendered by (the aims of the character portrayed) dharma, 
artha and kama, while santa and bibhatsa occur in connection with moksa. But not 
- every character can carry the main role in this (latter) case, only the occasional saint.'® 
Although in the ndfaka, santa or bibhatsa may be the principal rasa when moksa is 
the principal goal, this is not a common practice, so they, although engendered by 
the best of human aims (the character’s pursuit of moksa) are considered subordinate 
to the other rasas — vira, raudra and Ssrngara. Thus, the main rasa of a drama is 
really governed by the purusartha it portrays, but other rasas occur in support of it 
as a result of the variety of subject matter included.’’'® 


14, 4 mAAR Sore seed SaN: | 
dfs ARARE, | WaT BMRA CAT wry faa: 
— Abhinavabharati F I., VI-41. 
15. The word ‘apascimajanman' means ‘One who at the end of this life will be free 
from the life and death: cycle. 
16. As translated by Prof. Wright, BSOAS, Vol. 26, 1963, p. 115. 
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5. Natyasastra, XVIII (concluding verse) : 


Abhinavagupta at the end of his commentary on Ch. XVIII (p. 459) remarks : 
“There are only these ten types of drama (laksanani)..... their use for the (instruction 
in) the (four) purusarthas has already been shown in the course of our exposition of 
each one of them. Hence we do not repeat it here again.” With a view to verifying 
the truth of this claim, we take up the two types of drama called nataka and prakarana. 


In the course of his exposition of Bharata’s definition of nataka, Abhinavagupta 
explains the phrase ‘nandvibhitibhir yutam’ as ‘endowed with the splendour of the 
four goals of human life : dharma, artha, kama and moksa as ‘fruit’ (phala)’. Among 
these four goals, says he, artha and kama should be mainly depicted as all people 
yearn for them. Keeping this in mind Bharata adds in the definition of nataka ‘(yutam) 
rddhivilasadibhir’. By ‘rddhi’ Bharata indicates the goal of ‘artha’ and by ‘vilasa’ 
that of ‘kama.’ A poet, therefore, must not show in his drama that a king (of course, 
the hero) making a gift of his kingdom to brahmanas and himself accepting 
vanaprasthasrama (the third stage of one’s religious life — of an anchorite or hermit). 
For a common man longs for immediate and concrete phala, objective, goal of human 
life. A fruit like heaven of the performance of a sacrifice is doubtful for him and 
is to be attained only after death ! 


In the case of prakarana, following Bharata (NS XVIII.47), Abhinavagupta says that 
the same ‘fruit’ mentioned in regard to the nataka is to be had by extension for prakarana 
as well. The only difference is : in na@taka the ‘fruit’ (one or two or three goals of human 
life - dharma, artha, kama) accrues to the hero ‘rajarsi’ (a royal sage), whereas in 
prakarana to a middling character — a brahmana, a merchant, amātya, etc. 


Abhinavagupta has linked the following six types of drama with the purusarthas : 
1l. nataka, 2. prakarana, 3. samavakara, 4. dima, 5. vyayoga and 6. Thamrga and the 
additional type nafika. He asserts that the governing sentiment of natika is srngara 
(and thus it is connected with the third purusartha, viz., kama). Regarding the three 
types, utsystikanka, prahasana and bhana he observes that karuna, hasya and vismaya 
(i.e. adbhuta) are their predominant sentiments respectively and thus they mainly serve 
to entertain and give pleasure to spectators. Thus, these types differ from the above- 
mentioned types nājaka, prakarana, etc., which give instruction, indirectly though, in 
the four goals of human life. As regards the remaining type vithi, Bharata says that 
it is rich in characteristics of all rasas (sarva-rasa-laksanadhya). Abhinavagupta, 
however, is silent regarding its link with purusarthas. 


Incidentally, it may be noted that Hemacandra in his Kāvyānusāsana (Ch. VIII, 
Sutra 3, pp. 443-445) deals with this very topic of types of drama and their use for 
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the four goals of human life. He is certainly influenced by Abhinavagupta, but his 
treatment is refreshingly somewhat new. Ramacandra and Gunacandra, the two famous 
disciples of Hemacandra dwell on this topic in the course of their exposition of the 
types of drama. They follow, it would seem, both Abhinavagupta and Hemacandra. 


Regarding mahākāvya, Bhamaha says that although it portrays all the four 
purusarthas, it shall predominantly inculcate artha (Kavyalamkara, 1.20-1). Dandin too 
gives ‘caturvargaphalayattam’ as a feature of mahākāvya; it promotes the four goals 
of human life, dharma, artha, kama and moksa. 


To conclude, rasas occupy the first and foremost position in dramatic poetry. The- 
main rasa of a drama, however, is really governed by the purusartha it portrays, and 
other rasas occur in support of it as a result of the variety of subject matter included 
in it. There are a few critics who look upon priti or Gnanda (pleasure or delight) as 
the major goal of poetry; but a majority of them insist on instruction in the four goals 
of human life as very important and rasas as means to that end. Abhinavagupta does 
not regard priti and vyutpatti as two distinct or different things as their source 
‘vibhavadyaucitya’ is one and the same. He deserves all praise for his deep and 
penetrating insight into the subtle relationship between rasas and purusdarthas. 


MAHIMABHATTA’S VIEWS ON HOW RASAS 
ARISE AND THEY ARE ENJOYED BY 
ie SAHRDAYAS 


Mahimabhatta’s (MB) Vyaktiviveka' (VV) which means A Critique of Vyakti, the 
same as Vyarjana (Suggestion) severely criticises Anandavardhana’s definition of 
dhvani, the opening verse of Dhvanyaloka, “kavyasyatma dhvanir..,” divisions of 
dhvani, the theory of vyarjana—which he considers as the very soul of dhvani — 
Kuntaka’s theory of vakrokti and sets forth his own theory of language, anaucityas 
(improprieties) pertaining to ‘sabda’ (word), his own conception of poetry, purpose 
of poetry, poetic language, his own views on how rasas arise and they are enjoyed 
by sahydayas and other related matters. Here we confine ourselves mainly to a critical 
discussion of MB’s views on how rasas arise and they are enjoyed and incidentally 
deal with the poetic language. 


MB states the prima facie view as follows : 


“The permanent emotions, rati (love), etc. are particular states of sukha (pleasure, 
happiness, etc). When they are described in kāvya (poetry), etc. how can they give rise 
to the relishing or enjoyment of sukha (pleasure, happiess) [in the case of sahrdayas on 
the strength of which] rasas are metaphorically described as vyangya (suggested) ? In fact, 
they are inferrable (anumeya). In everyday life one does not feel even a trace of pleasure 
while inferring emotions like soka (sorrow) from their /iigas (or hetus or sa@dhanas) i.e. 
marks or tokens. On the contrary, people experience great sorrow, fear and such other 
feelings. This is what we all observe. There is no extraordinary power in poetry which 
alone can cause this thrill of pleasure or delight which everyday life does not. The vibhavadis 
(the word adi includes anubhavas, vyabhicaribhavas and sattvikabhavas) 
` which are nothing but hetvādis (the word Gdi includes karya and sahakarika@ranas) of 
everyday life that act as linga or gamaka or sadhana and the same bhavas—rati, etc. are 
inferred from them. So what atisaya, excellence, extraordinary power—magical or mysterious 
‘power — is there in poetry whereby we derive aesthetic pleasure (rasa@svada) in the field 
of poetry only and not in everyday life ? Thus, there is no possibility of any prayojana 
(purpose) for calling the bhavas like rati, as vyangya.”” 


l. Edition with. commentary called Madhustidani, Kashi Sanskrit Series No. 121, 
Benares, 1936. 

2. a aster: prem aq dls WRAL A Chen eft TASTY ACTA TANIS TTI 
W I — VV, p. 66. 
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MB refutes this prima facie view as follows : 


Wherever in poetry the permanent emotions (mental states), love and the like 
(ratyadi, the word ādi includes ‘hasa, Soka, krodha, utsaha, bhaya, jugupsa, and 
vismaya’—in all the eight sthayibhavas) are inferred from their respective vibhavadis, 
there only arises rasa@svada, which is apprehended (or perceived) by sahrdayas alone. 
This is the very nature of things and does not deserve to be questioned by pramanika 


(honest) persons. 


It has been declared by Bharata : “Rasa arises from a combination of vibhavas. 
anubhavas and vyabhicaribhavas.” It has also been said : “Rasa manifests through 
a combination of various bhdvas (bhava-samyojana-vyangyah), it is perceived by an 
extraordinary form of consciousness (para-samvitti-gocarah), it is an experience 
of the nature of a relishing or tasting (@svadanatmanubhavah) and it remains concealed 
in the layers of the meanings of the sentences concerned (kavyarthah)”? 


In everyday life vibhavadis do not at all exist. Hetvadis alone exist. Nobody should 
ever think that the vibhavadis and the hetvadis are identical. The hetvadis are one 
thing and the vibhavadis another. For the nature and character of these two sets are 
quite different from each other. To explain : In everyday life we find that certain 
permanent emotions like rati, love belong to, say Rama, etc.; a poet identifies himself 
with Rama and his emotions and describes them in his kāvya. These emotions, when 
presented (on the stage with the four kinds of acting). give rise to (bha@vayanti) various 
rasas and therefore they are called bhāvas. 


Sita, etc., who are the hetus (causes) of the’ various emotions in our everyday 
life, when described in kāvya are called vibhavas in accordance with the etymology 
‘vibhavyante bhava ebhir iti vibhavah, through them the various bhāvas (sthayins and 
- vyabhicārins are understood (and appreciated) by the spectators. Incidentally, it may 
be noted that the Ndatyasdastra explains vibhāva as vijnana and says that vibhava is 
nothing but ‘karana, nimitta, or hetu’ and adds that many matters including stha@yins 
and vyabhicarins depending upon acting are specially understood from them (the prose 
passage preceding Nd&tyasdstra, VII.4). 


Mukhaprasada (a pleased countenance) and the like, which are the effects of the 
various feelings and emotions when described in ka@vya cause spectators to experience 
the corresponding feelings and emotions and therefore are called anubhavas. 


3. qadamga?) WROWeafahria | 
amaaa «Ta: wre Sead i — Ibid, p. 67. 
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The various rasas are regarded only imitations of the sthayibhavas : 


Sthayyanukaranatmano hi rasa isyante — p. 71. And the rasas are, beyond any 
shadow of doubt, of the supreme importance. The sthayibhavas and their corresponding 
rasas stand in the relation of bimba (the original) and its pratibimba (reflection) : 
lesam bimba-pratibimba-nyayenavasthanat — p. 72. 


Ruyyaka in his commentary, called Vyaktivivekavyakhyana, thus explains the 
two terms — bimba and pratibimba; anukaryasya bimbatvam anukaranasya 
pratibimbatvam. — p. 73. 


In other words, the persons, their feelings and emotions, the events, conflicts, etc., 
which poets draw upon for their kavya are akrtrima (real), whereas their presentation 
and description in poetic language are krtrima (artistic, lit. artificial). For they are of 
the nature of anukarana (imitation). Thus, there is a difference between the two sets 
i.e., (i) the vibhavadis and (ii) the hetvadis, with regard to their nature (svarūpa), for 
one is artificial or artistic, whereas the other is real; so too there is a difference between 
these two sets with regard to their sphere of activity (visaya). For one relates to the 
province of poetry (kāvya, both dramatic and non-dramatic), whereas the other, to the 
real and actual everyday world (loka). When there is such a wide difference, the identity 
between the two cannot be established. Such being the case, when the vibhavadis 
produce an apprehension or perception (pratiti) in regard to the permanent emotions 
like love (rati), etc. which are non-existent (in the actor), however their perception 
or apprehension being very real, they can, in the primary sense, be described as inferable 
(pratiyamana) or implied (gamya). And the very experience of this apprehension or 
perception itself is what we call aesthetic pleasure or relish or enjoyment (rasasvada).* 


Or let alone the case of love (rati), etc., which is always beyond the range of 
sight (paroksa). Even a thing which is perceptible (pratyaksa), when directly perceived 
does not give the sahrdayas so much delight (camatkāra) as it gives when described 
by a true (gifted) poet. For it has been said : “Things (bhdvas) which are presented 
in a poetic or dramatic work through the poet’s creative imagination seem, because 
of our identification, even more charming or beautiful to us than the things which 
we actually perceive with our own eyes.”’ 


4. aed fame tachi a phar sreatafasaa a taerse fasate waftad 
merada farafefisiay wafesatea Re der dei Aaa 
yA sfa men sft a sem yee wa | dada wt a Whee: 
rata ggo | — Ibid, p. 73. 

5. cfageatia manae: | 


a Cpe rea aa: fee il — Ibid, p. 73. 
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There is great resemblance between these ideas of MB and the ideas which Bhoja 
expresses in his Srngaraprakasa (Vol. I, p. 2.) : “Things are not so charming when 
they are seen directly as when they are narrated by men of gifted speech. As it has 
been said : The things that we see around do not please the mind as much as when 
they are presented in a proper manner in proper words by reputed poets.” 6 


Incidentally, it may be stated that it is rather difficult to say of the two, 
Mahimabhatta and Bhoja, who is echoing whom, as they lived almost in the same 
age. 


MB, being a naiyāyika, glorifies inference (anumāna) : “Even that thing does 

not delight them (when seen) as much as when it is inferred by them. This is the 

very nature of things (svabhāva) and it does not deserve to be questioned. It has 
been said : 


“A thing (say, a permanent emotion, sthdyibhava) inferred from hetvādis, in our 
real life does not delight us so much as it does when inferred from the vibhāvas, 
etc., that are described in kavya. The expressed meaning does not delight us so much 
as when it is inferred.””’ 


In support of his own statement he quotes a passage from Anandavardhana, the 
Dhvanikara : “For an essential idea (sdrartipah arthah), if it is revealed without stating 
it in so many. words attains a far greater beauty.” And perception of aesthetic beauty 
is the all—in—all in kavya. By that much only those who deserve to be instructed receive 
instruction as regards Dos (vidhis) and Don’ts (pratisedha).’ MB then quotes an authority 
to show that even mistaken apprehension or cognition is through sambandha (obtaining 
the expected thing) a true source of knowledge (pramā). Between two persons 
approaching two lights (seen from distance), the one produced by a jewel, the other 


6. wa a aM Valet: yaa wiser: wed, set afteat aAA: | ace 
saree uw fa ce fadfasrd poia weafasn | 
we sy a sfai qafaasnfe giim 1 
aiam afe ae aaa adi cer: | 
an Wed sic gaa: Hearn: i] — Ibid, p. 74. 
7, asf a asi 4 aa wad an aAa ata sft came ward a vayama | 


ago — 
agra erate: sgh ger aÀ: | 
3a gaa arise: A: 4 wa aM ll — Ibid, p. 74. 
8. Apg — ‘aed ad: carecnfatacs varied: gad wearraefa 1 sf | 
: — Ibid, p. 74. 
9, iRam a arene mada faray aaa: | — Ibid, P. 74. 
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by a lamp (without being aware of what they really are, but) with the idea that it 


is a jewel, there exists a difference regarding causal efficiency but not in regard to 
their mistaken notion. 


In some cases, even the mistaken cognition is endowed with causal efficiency 
in the above case for example, the mistaken cognition allows the concerned person 
to find a real jewel. In other words, even an error, according to Dharmakirti, if it 
does not delude the person concerned is a source of right knowledge.'® 


Therefore in real life from real causes, etc., real love, etc. are apprehended. There 
these ratyadis (love and the like) mental states (or permanent emotions) are inferable 
only and there is not a shade of suggestion. Whence can there be a possibility of 
even a trace of aesthetic pleasure (sukhasvada) ? This itself makes kāvya superior to 
our real world. So it is only-proper that ratyādi (love and other emotions) which are 
inferable should alone be metaphorically called vyangya (suggested) with aesthetic 
pleasure as the purpose (prayojana), one of the three conditions for resorting to upacara 
(metaphor)! (p. 75). 


Later on towards the end MB declares : The apprehension of rasādis which we 
have from the vibhāvādis deserves to be included in Inference (anumāna) only. For 
the apprehension of the vibhāvādis is the means (sādhana) to the apprehension of rasādi 
(the sādhya, the end). The vibhāvādis present themselves as the hetvadis of the 
various permanent emotions (ratyddis) and as they cause the sahrdayas to infer the 
ratyadis, manifest rasddis. As the ratyddis are in the actual process of inference and 
reach the stage of aesthetic relish or enjoyment, they are called rasas'* (p. 417). 
Therefore there is inevitably a sequence (krama) between the two pratitis — (the 
vibhavadi-pratiti and the rasadi-pratiti) This sequence, however, is not perceived 
because of the asubhavita (the same as /aghava) — the extreme quickness with which 
the second pratiti follows the first. In other words, there was no such thing as immediate 
apprehension of rasādi but that between the vibhavadis and the rasddis (the factors 
and the result), there intervened some space, however short, during which the function 


10. agar — ‘aft dara: war’ ea | 
‘qindan: | 
fazoramifasrasfa fasrsiseifeeat uf n’ — Pramanavartika 11.57. 

ll. Ww cea: Fence eq ws wR TA qaeeeh again 
git! — VV. p. 75. 

12. aft famenrfet ward wife: aga wardslarediia | 
“agaaa RAA: weird | 
a fe wei wari ae a a wa wah Perea | a va fe 
Waa ama Wa: WA TA Syed | — VVI. p. 417. 
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of inference was active. Thus Mahimabhatta claimed that dhvani could always be 
reduced to inference (anumdana)."° 


The main points in MB’s exposition of the Rasa Theory may be stated as follows : 


(v) 


(vi) 


Rasādis are of the nature of imitation of their corresponding sthāyibhāvas. 
The relation between the sthāyibhāva and its corresponding rasa is that of 
bimba-pratibimba-bhāva. 


There is sequence between the vibhavadi-pratiti and rasddi-pratiti. 


The vibhavadi-pratiti is the sadhana (means) and ras@di-pratiti, the sadhya 
(the end). 


Although the vibhavadis are krtrima (lit. artificial or not real) and the mental 
states rati, etc. they lead to, be unreal, the relishing or enjoyment 
(asvada) of rasa is very much real. It is admitted by great philosophers 
that even a mistaken cognition leads to pramā — correct apprehension or true 
knowledge. 


Things directly seen do not delight us so much as they do when described 
by gifted poets. So too things inferred from hefvadis in our real life do not 
delight us as they do when inferred from the vibhavadis. So too the expressed 
meaning does not delight us, so much as does the implied meaning 
(pratiyamana artha). This is the very nature of things and it does not deserve 
to be called into question. 


There is no trace of pleasure from the rati (love) and the like when inferred 
from hetvadis in our everyday life, but when the rati (love) etc., are inferred 
from the vibhavadis in kavya, we derive unique aesthetic pleasure. Regarding 
this aesthetic pleasure as the prayojana (purpose) [one of the inevitable 
conditions of upacara] for resorting to upacara (metaphor) you may call 
these inferred ratyādis as vyangya (suggested). 


Is Mahimabhatta indebted to Sankuka for his Rasa Theory? 


MB declares at the end of his work that he has presented here what has not been 
touched or written by his predecessors. Let us examine how far his claim to originality 
in regard to rasa—nispatti (how rasas arise) and rasāsvāda (how they are enjoyed) 
is just or well-grounded. Even a cursory glance at the main points of MB’s Rasa 
Theory would show that there is a remarkable similarity between the views of Sankuka 


3. Soa Hal demas: | Hay AMacaeal 4 ead ASTA (? waren) faeries: 1” 
goq | — Ibid, p. 417. 
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and MB. Sankuka is decidedly MB’s predecessor. Sankuka’s commentary on the 
Natyasastra is irretrievably lost, but his views on rasa—nispatti and rasasvada have 


been quoted at some length by Abhinavagupta in his own commentary Abhinavabharati, 
on the Nadatyasastra. 


In a modern study of Mahimabhatta’s Vyaktiviveka however the author argues that 
Mahimabhatta possibly could not have “seen” Abhinavabharati which contains 
Sankuka’s anumitivada (theory of inference-anumana). For there is no sign or indication 
in his VV to assert that MB had “‘seen” it; it is further contended : “‘It is also significant 
that MB does not refer to the analogy of the horse in the picture (citraturaganyaya), 
described by Sankuka, to demonstrate the relation between the actor and the character.” "4 


We may grant that MB had not seen Abhinavabharati, but there are no two 
opinions regarding MB’s acquaintance with Abhinavagupta’s Locana commentary on 
Anandavardhana’s Dhvanydloka. For MB has cited a passage from Locana to criticise 
Abhinavagupta for his defence of Anandavardhana referring to him sarcastically as 
“kecid vidvanmaGninah”.'> Abhinavagupta records a number of views on rasa in his 
Locana in the course of his comments on Dhvanydloka 11.4. One of these views is 
admittedly of Sankuka, although it is stated here without attributing it to him and 
simply adding at the end ‘iti kecit’. The relevant portion of this passage is reproduced 
‘here below (as translated by Masson and Patwardhan in their work Santarasa) lG 


Therefore, (here is Sankuka’s view:) “When this sthayi (bhava), is combined with 
the vibhavas, anubhavas and vyabhicaribhavas, there results an experience (pratipatti) 
of the sthayibhava (love, etc. which is inferred as existing in the actor... the nature 
of this exprience is the enjoyment of the sthāyibhāva (thus inferred as existing in the 
actor)... This rasa does not depend on any other thing beyond the actor who is 
apprehended (by the spectator) as non-different from the character being portrayed, and 
the spectator who is the relisher (of the ratibhava, etc., inferred by him as existing 
(in the actor.) Only that much, (and nothing more is required for the aesthetic experience 
of the rasa). Therefore rasa exists only in the drama, and not in the characters to 
be portrayed, etc. This is the view of some (i.e., of Sankuka).”” 


It deserves our notice that in this passage the famous citra-turaga-nydya is absent, 
it is attributed to Sankuka by Mammata in his Ka@vyaprakasa. Locana, however, gives 
it after Sankuka’s views have already been expounded with the opening words sane 


14. Read : A Study of Mahimabhatta’s Vyaktiviveka by Dr. C. Rajendran, ipo fessor of 
Sanskrit, University of Calicut, 1991, p. 118. ee aks 

15. aa fagan gaada aaa... — VV, pp. 90-91.c =. las 

16. Santarasa, BORI edn., Pune 1969, p. 69, f. n. 4. iet sja Ba 
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tu”, “Others say.” As neither Abhinavabharati nor Locana attributes the citra-turaga- 
nyaya to Sankuka, we need not read any special significance if MB does not refer 
to it. 


It is probably for the first time Mammata has attributed this nyāya to Sankuka 
by combining the two views, one of ‘iti kecit’ and another, ‘anye tu’ which are set 
forth consecutively here in Locana.. 


It would therefore be reasonable to draw the inference that MB had read these 
various views about rasanispatti and rasasvada including the one which is admittedly 
that of Sankuka. We are therefore justified in concluding that MB’s claim to originality 
as far as his views on how rasas arise and they are enjoyed are concerned is not 
sustained. . 


If however, one were still to insist that MB is original in his views on how rasas 
arise and how they are enjoyed then we will have to rest contented with the thought 
that “great minds think alike”. 


Aesthetic experience in (non-dramatic) poetry : 


According to MB, the sthayibhava, when inferred from the linga or sadhana (mark, 
logical reason) viz. the combination of the vibhavadis, becomes rasa and the sthayibhava 
thus inferred is the source of aesthetic pleasure for the spectators. He further asserts 
that the sthayibhava, when inferred from hetvadis (real causes etc.) in everyday life 
does not delight us as it does when inferred from the vibhavadis in poetry (including 
dramatic poetry) and that it is the very nature of things that the vibhavadis lead to 
a delightful apprehension of rasa and does not deserve to be called in question : 


So’pi ca tesam na tatha svadate yatha tairevanumeyatam nita iti svabhava evayam 
na paryanuyogam arhati — pp. 73-74. 


When you appeal to svabhava, all debate, discussion and reasoning or argumentation 
ends ! 


It would not be out of place if we refer here to the views of literary thinkers 
who have touched this topic briefly in the course of their exposition of the rasa theory 
— although as a rule they discuss the problem keeping in view dramas, the stage, the 
actor and the spectator. From Abhinavabharati we leam that Bhatta Tauta in his 
Kavyakautuka, a work on poetics gave more importance to drama than to poetry. 
Abhinavagupta observes — “Our teacher (Bhatta Tauta) says that rasa arises in a poem 
if we see things as if they were taking place before our eyes.” As he has said in 
his Kavyakautuka, “In a poem that is not enacted (on the stage of our mind), it is 
not possible to have a true aesthetic experience (Gsvada). When things (bhavas) such 
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as gardens, lovely women, the moon etc., are well and elegantly described by a 
polished (?) imagination, then they appear as if they were actually taking place before 
our very eyes (i.e. as if we saw them acted. out),’’!7 


Immediately after this quotation Abhinavagupta quotes the view of some other 
literary thinkers using the words “Anye tu;” 


Others however say that there is aesthetic pleasure (rasa-carvana, aesthetic 
enjoyment or relish) even in poems, because of the greatest beauty produced by gunas 
(poetic qualities) and alamkaras (figures of speech).'* 


This view agrees, partially though, with Bhatta Nayaka’s view of aesthetic 
experience in poetry : 


Rasa is manifested by a special power assumed by works in poetry and drama, 
the power of generalisation or universalization (bhavana) which power consists of the 
action of generalizing the vibhdvas, etc., it has the faculty of suppressing the thick 
layer of mental stupor (moha) obscuring our consciousness; in poetry it is marked by 
the absence of poetic defects (dosas) and the presence of gunas (poetic qualities) and 
alamkaras (figures of speech); in drama it is characterized by the fourfold abhinaya 
(acting or dramatic representation). Rasa, revealed by this special power, is then enjoyed 
with a particular bhoga (a special kind of enjoyment) different from anubhava (direct 
experience), smrti (memory) amd the like. This enjoyment is characterized by a resting 
(visranti) in one’s own consciousness (samvit) which due to the exuberance (udreka) 
of the state of sattva, is pervaded by Gnanda (delight or bliss) and light (prakasa), 
and approximates the bliss that comes from realizing one’s identity with the highest 
Brahman (parabrahmasvada-savidha) ” 


Abhinavagupta states his own view about aesthetic experience in poetry first in 
his commentary Locana, on Dhvany@loka and later on again in his commentary 
Abhinavabharati on Natyasastra. 


In Locana he says : “Rasa applies to non-dramatic poetry as well. In place of 
realism (lokadharmi) and dramatic conventions (ndtyadharmi) that apply to the theatre 
we have in poetry the two modes of description called Natural Description (svabhavokti) 
and striking mode of speech (vakrokti) which convey rasa by means of transcendental 
(alaukika) vibhāvas, etc. which are presented by words possessing such poetic qualities 
as clarity or lucidity (prasada), sweetness (madhurya) and vigour (ojas). 


17. Natyasastra Vol. I GOS edn., Baroda, 1992, pp. 284-85. 
18. Ibid, p. 285 A q FASA qegat<aifarapd Ware: | 
19. Ibid, p. 271, opening paragraph. 
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Or we admit that aesthetic experience in poetry is distinct from that which we 
experience in drama since the means (upayas) whereby it is brought about in the two 
cases differ. This apprehension of rasa in drama is different from everyday cases of 
inference although it depends on inference in the initial stages. In poetry too the 
apprehension of rasa is different from other types of verbal cognition (like the 
wellknown abhidha or laksana) but in the initial stages it depends on abhidhā as a 
means of reaching the other suggested meaning. ””’ i 


In his Abhinavabharati (on NS. V1.33) Abhinavagupta concludes : “Rasas come 
from drama, which is a combination of vibhadvas, anubhdvas, etc. Or we can say that 
rasas are nothing other than drama. For a drama is only a collection of rasas. 
Rasas are only found in the drama (or if we read na : rasas are not only found in 
the drama). To the extent that poetry resembles drama, rasa is also found in poetry.. 
Poetry is primarily after all only drama. Aesthetic experience is fully accomplished 
by means of appropriate language, style, intonation, costume, etc. For in poems that 
consist of cantos etc. we often find such inappropriate thing as the heroine speaking 
in Sanskrit only because the writer is limited in his capacity (? the reading ‘sakti- 
rahitatvat’ is rather doubtful.)... It has been said (by Vamana) : ‘Among the 
sustained larger works the ten types of drama are the most praiseworthy’. All kinds 
of non-dramatic poetry beginning with ornate epic poems and ending with 
isolated stanzas, dispense with the orderly arrangement of the various constituents of 
drama such as the five sandhis. The subject matter of the ten types of drama is itself 
natya... The impact of the subject matter of literature on spectators and readers is very 
diverse, since it can be either clear or unclear (i.e., powerful or not) depending on 
the degree of sympathetic response (elicited in the spectator)... Therefore rasas are 
only found in drama, and not in the everyday world. And poetry is nothing other 
than drama.””?! 


Elsewhere too Abhinavagupta says : “When all the three (vibhadvas, anubhavas 
and vyabhicaribhavas) are described giving them equal prominence (or importance) 
we have a heightened effect of aesthetic experience. This is only possible in a long 
continuous work (prabandha). In fact, it is only possible in ten types of drama. As 
Vamana has said : “Among long continuous works the ten types of drama are the 
best or the most praiseworthy, for it is variegated and hence complete or full and 
wonderful like a picture.” 


20. Based on the translation in Santarasa (pp. 70-73). 
21. As translated in Aesthetic Rapture Vol. II, Notes : by Masson and Patwardhan, Deccan 
College, Poona 1970, (pp. 71-72). 
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Muktakas (isolated, independent stanzas) depend, Abhinavagupta feels, on drama. 
“When reading such stanzas the sensitive reader prepares (or better supplies) the context 
by considering what has taken place earlier, what later, who is the speaker, what is the 
occasion, etc.” Because of this in the case of readers who are sahrdayas through the force 
of their former (praktana) merit and study of (or practice in) poetry... even though the 
vibhavadis be very limited the subjectmatter of the poem (kavyartha) appears to them 
very clearly as if they were witnessing it before their very eyes... For such readers, poetry 
gives them both priti (pleasure) and vyutpatti (moral instruction) although the poem is 
not acted out... When they witness a dramatic performance, there is an even greater effect 
(nirmalikarana — receptivity of the mind) according to the maxim that the bright rays 
of the moon, when they fall (on a bright object, say, mirror), make it all the more bright. 
For readers who are not sahrdaya, drama helps them to achieve receptivity of the mind.” 


Anandavardhana showers praise on the poet Amaru in these glorious words : “There 
are poets who are intent on producing rasa in muktakas as in prabandhas. For example, 
the poems of the poet Amaru are famous for their profusion in the srngara—rasa and 
for being as good as larger works.’ 


Following Vamana, Abhinavagupta remarks that drama alone gives complete 
rasasvada and adds that muktakas give delight only when the reader is able to supply 
appropriate context. A poet’s powerful, graphic and picturesque descriptions of the 
vibhavadis make the muktaka living like an enacted drama before the mind’s eye of 
the sahrdaya. That is why Abhinavagupta declares: 


‘Kavye’pi natyayamana eva rasah’ 


And, ‘Kavyanca natyameva | 


22. fax VAIN US MAR: | ded WaT Ua Haft | Tee NTR Us | Ache 
am: — aey aeh Ja: | ae fafad farseaq ANMP, | 
— A. Bh. Vol. I, GOS edn. Vadodara, 1992, p. 281. The translation is based on Aesthetic 
Rapture Vol. II, pp. 65-66 


23. ... agi Wms | aM a wa Meee: Yatrafad wae equa awishaae gamle 
ae eei faced | a a Hema g aR aA: aai 
Ria mas ee wa MA: A: p | 

— A. Bh. Vol. I, GOS edn., Vadodara, 1992, p. 281. 

24. Tehy Afaa NAAA: PÀ qed | FM RA Haya: ENAA: 

waaa: wast wa | — Dhvanyāloka (1.7) Vrtti p. 325 Balapriya — edn.) 


APPENDIX 


(Note : Here is Prof. M. V. Patwardhan’s translation of Acarya Hemacandra’s 
sections in his Kavyanusasana (MJV edn. Bombay 1964) dealing with the topic of 
the sa@ttvikabhavas : 


Now, he speaks of the s&ttvikabhavas. 


Sutra 79 : Stupefaction (stambha), perspiration (sveda), horripilation (romāñca), 
faltering voice (svarabheda, the same as svarabhanga), trembling (kampa, the same 
as vepathu) change of colour or paleness (vaivarnya), tears (asru) and fainting or loss 
of consciousness (pralaya) — these are the eight sattvikabhavas. 


Alamakaracudamani on the “siitra” : The word sattva means vital force (or energy) 
(elan vital), because of the etymology, viz. : The mind is lodged in it, and because 
of its inherent goodness (sattva = sadhutva). The sattvikabhavas have their origin (or 
existence) in sattva, i.e., in the vital force and hence they are known by the name 
sattvika. The sattvikabhavas are associated with the emotions (or psychic states) such 
as rati (love) etc., which arise (or emerge) from the bed-rock (bhimi) of the vital 
force. They are distinct from the physical effects such as tears, etc’ which are extraneous 
(to the vital force), and which are non-sentient in their nature or form (jada-riipa). 
They are produced (āhrtā) only by the vibhavas associated (as cause) with the psychic 
States, such as rati (love) etc., and are beyond the pale of aesthetic experience 
(aticarvana-gocarena vibhavena), and their presence [i.e., the presence of (the internal) 
sattvikabhavas] is intimated (or suggested) by their consequents. 


To explain : The psychic states, when they enter into the predominantly earth— 
allied element in the vital force give rise to stambha-stupefaction i.e., the blocking 
(inhibition) of sensation (cetandces{a-physical movement); when they enter (i.e. affect) 
the predominantly water-allied element in the vital force, give rise to tears. But as 
tejas (heat) is intimately allied to the vital force, either intensely. (acutely) or in a 
feeble manner (mildly), and it gives rise to perspiration and paleness of the body and 
as it (tejas) is the cause of that (perspiration and paleness ?) therefore it is spoken 
in that way (fatha ? sense not clear). When akdasa (space) affects (anugraha), the vital 
force, there arises pralaya (fainting, loss of consciousness). But when vayu (air) affects 
the vital force (? vayusvatantrye ? obscure. We expect vayu-anugrahe on the analogy 
of tejas-anugraha and akasanugraha as air (wind) affects/becomes infused in the vital 
force either slowly, swiftly or in a manner midway between the two, it becomes 
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transformed in the triple way viz., horripilation, tremor or trembling and faltering voice. 
Such is the view of those conversant with Bharata (i.e. with the Natyasastra of Bharata). 


Viveka on the above cited passage, p. 144 : “The bed-rock of the vital force”. 
The idea is as follows : The particular psychic states such as love, etc., first emerge 
into prominence as manifestations of consciousness. Then they affect (tinge) through 
the superimposition of their own natures the internal vital force. And this is not 
something that is incomprehensible. For instance, the infusion (or accession) first arises 
or manifests itself as something blazing up (or burning) (flushing, simmering) emending 
the text “‘krodhavese antara jvalateva” to ‘krodhavesah antara jvalanniva’), and then 
perspiration follows (due to exasperation). With this very idea in his mind Banabhatta 
has said : First austerities drop down (i.e., become ineffective) and then the fluid of 
perspiration begins to ooze (from the body). ‘“‘(Harsacarita I. p. 13). 


When a particular psychic state attains to (or reaches) such a phase in that manner, 
it is also observed in the world to be restrained (or inhibited) from reaching a climactic 
point in the form of visible effects (or manifestations). For example: “The mind (heart) 
of the beloved one, prone to passion (love), as it becomes agitated (excited) at the 
sight of the moonlike face of her dear lover does not come to rest (i.e. does not become 
pacified), although the manifestation of physical effects such as perspiration has been 
restrained through (fear of) its being noticed by the elderly people (near about) 
(gurusamkama = gurusamkrama = gurujanadarsanabhaya). [In the Viveka, p. 145, 
gurusamkrama is explained as “guru-visaye mā samkramit” and hence I understand 
it to mean “it should not come to the notice of elderly people near about.’’] 


Viveka, p. 145; the heart (mind) of the beloved one being prone to an upsurge 
of passion at the sight of (the face of) her dear lover, becomes agitated (or excited). 
And although the external physical effects of passion have been checked by her in 
order that they should not be noticed by elderly people (nearby), her heart (mind) does 
not become relaxed (restful) but is still full of agitation [restlessness (ksobhamaya)] 
caused by sattvikabhavas such as internal perspiration, (tremor), etc. Further in the 
stanza there is suggested an illustration (nidarsanam) (illustrating the situation directly 
expressed, i.e., this stanza suggests a simile or comparison). To explain : the turbulent 
(rai=rayin=vegavan=praksubdhah) ocean agitated up to its innermost depth (4hrdayam) 
at the sight of the moon prossessing a pleasing face (orb), and though having its 
advancing inundating waves checked by the huge embankment (or reclining wall) (along 
the coast), it does not come to rest (i.e. does not cease to have rising waves). The 
word sāgara has both the masculine and neuter genders in Sanskrit : or though it 
has only the masculine gender in Sanskrit, there is the mutation of its gender (into 
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the neuter gender) in Prakrit. Thus in the stanza, the feeling of love, while giving 
up its purely psychic nature, does not lead to external, physical (visible, palpable) effects 
(such as perspiration, tremor, etc.) and so it is described or presented (here) (by the 
poet) as resting on the bed-rock of the vital force itself. 


Ratyddigatenaiveti—By only the vibhavas associated (as causes) with love, etc. and 
not by any other vibhavas, for they are independent of proneness (or orientation) to 
particular external. objects (sense not clear to me). Although glāni, Glasya, srama, 
murcchd, etc., are devoid of Glambanavisaya (?), still as they are caused by external 
factors they are enumerated (or enlisted) among the vyabhicaribhavas. The mental 
effects or psychical states such as stupefaction, etc., are not caused by external factors 
and hence they are called s@ttvikas. 


Stambha vistabdha-cetanatvam iti. The mind becomes overpowered by joy, etc., 
and hence it does not move out to join the sense-organs, as it no longer presides over 
the sense-organs which are restricted only to the vague (hazy, synthetic) perception 
of external objects, this perception not being analytical (vikalpaparyantatagamana- 
rahita). For example. : 


“Thereafter even their natural agility vanished, like the flame of lamps depicted 
in pictures, while their lustre faded, the flame of their eyes ceased to stir, and their 
courage ebbed away.” 


(-Setubandha 11.45 as translated by K. K. Handiqui). 


Similarly the following stanza is an example of tears (baspa) caused by the infusion 
of tejas (heat) into the water-dominated element of the vital force. 


“Put a check on (restrain or stop) your continuously flowing (gushing) tears by 
resorting to mental firmness. On this path, where you are not able to notice its ups 
and downs, your foot-steps are being placed unevenly by you.” 


Tivrativratveneti (intensely or in a feeble manner) : 


Perspiration due to the infusion (of tejas) into the water-dominated element of 
the vital force is exemplified in the following stanza : 


“When in the course of gambling (with dice) for amusement (or diversion) her 
embrace was first won (as a wager) by her dear consort, and then, thereafter, the 
charming [delightful offering of the lower lip (for being kissed) was won by her dear 
consort as a wager], he again inqured of his beloved about the (next) wager to be 
put forward by her, she silently streched out (extended) her perspiring hand in order 
to throw (cast) the dice (sdara-visaranaya-aksa-utksepanaya), while her cheeks began 
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to throb (quiver) because of the outburst of passion accumulated in the (mind) but 
held in check with a suppressed (inchoate) smile (santarhasa).” 


But when the water-dominated part of the vital force is penetrated by tejas in 
a feeble manner, there results paleness of the body (physical paleness or loss of colour), 
as in the follwing stanza : 


“As that princess (Indumati) seeking to choose a consort for herself (from among 
the assembled kings) (simply) passing by the various kings successively (without fixing 
her choice on any one of them), each of them became pale (lost colour) just as when 
a flame (torch) passing successively in front of the mansions on the principal street 
in a city, each mansion became pale (and plunged in gloom).” — Raghu. VI.67 


Pralaya iti : Fainting (loss of consciousness) means the complete (prakarsena) 
absorption (or dissolution) of the faculties of the sense-organs into the vital force. For 
example : 


Because of the swoon resulting from the severe impact (of the fire from Siva’s 
frontal eye) which blocked up (arrested) the functioning of her sense organs, Rati did 
not comprehend the nature and extent of the catastrophy that had overtaken her husband 
and because of this (ignorance on her part) a real favour was as it were done to her. 


—Kumarasambhava. YV.73 


‘Tasya’ means ‘pranasya’. (The infusion of) the vital force (by the mind element). 
‘Manda’ iti. When the vital force becomes infused with slow-moving air, horripilation 
is the result. For example : 


“When my face was turned to his face, I turned my face down, and directed 
my glance at his feet; I closed my ears which were very eager to hear his speech; 
I concealed with my hands the perspiration on my cheeks breaking forth with 
horripilation. But, O my friends, what could I do when the seams of my bodice began 
to burst in a hundred places ? 


—Amarusataka. V. 11. 


When the vital force is infused with air which is neither very slow-moving nor 
very fast-moving (but midway between the two) there is tremor (trembling or quivering 
of the body). For example : 


“Be not puffed up with pride because your cheek is shining with the design of 
a blossom-spray painted thereon by your consort with his own hand. Cannot, O my 
friend, other women too have similar designs (painted on their cheeks by their husbands 
themselves)’ if it were not for the fact that tremor of their cheeks posed an 
insurmountable obstacle ?” 
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When the vital force is infused with very swift-moving air, faltering (or 
stammering) of the voice (choking of the voice) is the result (takes place). For example : 


“When Krsna (the enemy of the demon Madhu) left for Dvaraka, Radha embracing 
the tender branch (lata) of the Vanjula tree (Asoka tree), bent down because of his 
jumping down from it (in the river Yamuna flowing near it) sang with such deep longing, 
her song tuming into a loud wail and her throat so choked with profuse tears that 
the ducks swimming in the water began to cry plaintively (in sympathy).” 


= First cited in the Locana on Dhvanydloka 1.4 


p. 147, lines = 1-3 : the final position is this : The external sdattvikabhavas such 
as stupefaction, etc., are physical attributes and they operate as anubhdvas suggesting 
the (corresponding) internal sattvikabhavas; and in reality they (ultimately) suggest 
psychic states such as love, world-weariness, etc. 


p. 147, lines = 23-25 : Because these sattvikabhavas occur in connection with 
each one of the rasas and because they do not possess even a slight trace of 
independence (autonomy) not even like the vyabhicaribhavas on the analogy of a king’s 
servant engaged in his own marriage ceremony who is followed by the king 
(at the time of the marriage procession; i.e., in relation to his own servant the king 
occupies, for the time being, a position subordinate to that of his own servant) and 
because examples of the sdattvikabhavas are easily available (in literature) they have 
not been cited in the Vytti (viz. Alamkara-cidamani). 


The theory of rasa is Abhi- 
navagupta’s major contribution 
to Aesthetics. His conception of 
rasa relates to poetry and 
drama. It can be equally appli- 
cable to other forms of art as 
well. 


This monograph deals with 
the various aspects of his theory 
of rasa : whether rasa is laukika 
or adlaukika; whether all rasas 
are pleasurable or some pleasur- 
able and others painful; where 
is rasa located — is it in the 
poet or in the character or in the 
actor or in the spectator; whether 
the sattvikabhavas are only phy- 
sical or mental or are they both; 
whether rasas are connected with 
the four purusarthas, 


An earnest attempt is made here 
to provide satisfactory answers to 
these questions. Mahimabhatta's 
views on Abhinavagupta's rasa 
theory are also discussed. 


"Dr. V. M. Kulkarni is one of the few scholars in India today 
dedicated to text-critical studies of alamkdra texts in general and 
to Prakrit citations by major theorists like Anandavardhana, 
Abhinavagupta and Bhoja in particular. His keen insight and 
unrivalled mastery over the entire area of Sahitya Sdstra have 
illumined many a dark corner in our masterpieces like the Locana 
Abhinavabharati, .and  Srngaraprakasa." 


? 


"Dr. V. M. Kulkarni has succeeded in recovering the right read- 
ings of the Abhinavabharati in some of the most crucial passages 


including the chapter of rasa (i.e. VI), passages which had 
baffled even eminent specialists." 


